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;s  a  lovely  word  ^  * 

but  BEMBERG*  means  infinitely  more. 
You  can  he  sure  that  it  means  — 

★  Quick  Salea  hility 

★  Dependable  Serviceability 

★  Repeat  Orders 

★  Consumer  Satisfaction 

★  Ready  Acceptance 

★  Assured  Profits 

when  you  buy  merchandise  that  carries  the 


Kelailers  instantly  recuicnized  the  far-reachini;  effect  of  this  new  principle  of  equipment  adaptability,  and  its 
solution  of  many  major  merchandisinK  problems,  including  a  20%  saving  in  floor  area.  Radically  different  in  styling 
and  application,  it  brings  to  any  store  or  department,  many  new  and  unheard-of  advantages  for  profitable  operation. 


The  Coupon  or  a  request  on  your  Letterhead  will  bring  a  representative,  or  further  particulars  by  mail. 
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WHILE  WE  WAIT  FOR  NYLON 

IN  the  midst  of  excitement  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
some  folks  who  keep  their  heads  and  remain  sane. 
In  the  April  Issue  of  THE  BULLETIN  we  expressed 
something  of  our  personal  opinions  regarding  the 
way  in  which  Nylon  hosiery  is  to  be  introduced  and 
merchandised  on  May  15.  We  indicated  rather  clear¬ 
ly  our  belief  that  the  retail  trade  has  gone  a  bit 
coocoo  over  the  coming  of  this  new  fibre — very  much 
to  the  possible  detriment  of  retailers  and  the  public 
alike. 

We  believe  we  made  it  definitely  clear  that  we 
think  retailers  should  welcome  Nylon  and  we  cited 
some  reasons  why  we  all  should  be  interested.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  did  not  fail  to  point  out  that 
many  stores  are  departing  from  their  usual  cautious 
merchandising  principles  and  we  expressed  regret 
that  retailers  generally — while  welcoming  Nylon  with 
genuine  interest — were  not  practising  enough  re¬ 
straint  to  indicate  to  manufacturers  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  handle  Nylon  when  there  is  enough  of  it 
available  to  justify  its  being  regarded  as  an  article 
of  merchandise  instead  of  a  curiosity.  We  added, 
however,  that  this  probably  was  too  much  to  expect 
in  view  of  the  public  excitement  which  had  resulted 
from  the  over-publicizing  of  the  product.  No  re¬ 
tailer  wants  to  appear  to  customers  as  someone  who 
has  been  "left  at  the  post." 

At  present  we  have  before  us  a  card  which  was 
mailed  by  the  Quaker  Hosiery  Co.  to  its  retail  ac¬ 
counts  which  makes  the  following  announcement: 

Quaker  will  not  manufacture  Nylon  stock¬ 
ings  until  the  time  when  we  may  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  of  yarn  to  meet  requirements  of 


all  our  customers  and  to  keep  machines  running. 
Present  quotas  to  manufacturers  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient. 

"We  like  Nylon:  believe  in  its  future  and  will 
do  our  part  to  help  in  its  distribution  when  there 
is  enough  production  of  Nylon  yarn,  which  we 
hope  will  be  within  a  few  months." 

We  have  carefully  inquired  and  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  Quaker  could  have  been  among  the 
hosiery  manufacturers  who  will  be  parceling  out  a 
few  dozen  pairs  to  each  store  and  that  consequently 
this  statement  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  "sour  grapes". 

In  contrast  with  this  statement  of  Quaker's  is  an 
article  in  the  Daily  News  Record  of  the  date  this  is 
written  which  says  that  some  Nylon  licensees  are  re¬ 
porting  yarn  deliveries  slower  than  expected,  "thus 
indicating  a  possibility  that  the  supply  of  the  hose 
.  .  .  by  May  15  may  be  even  less  than  expected."  At 
the  highest  estimate  of  100,000  dozen  pairs,  this 
article  says,  "a  branded  house  with  as  many  as  2,500 
to  5,000  accounts  will  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  all 
its  customers.  Many  of  the  smaller  stores  will  get 
nothing  at  the  start,  it  seems  now  clear,  while  even 
the  big  stores  can  scarcely  hope  for  more  than  25 
dozen  from  any  one  mill  at  the  opening." 

Imagine  the  bad  will  which  is  going  to  arise  among 
retailers  who  are  left  out  in  the  cold!  Consider  the 
charges  of  favoritism  which  even  large  stores  may 
make  if  there  is  a  suspicion  that  one  or  another 
particularly  aggressive  competitor  has  received  a 
larger  proportionate  supply  than  they  have  had!  If 
certainly  looks  as  though  there  are  going  to  be  quite 
a  number  of  headaches  before  this  merchandising 
coup  has  been  finished. 

Not  to  plunge  into  the  whirlpool  of  excitement 
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over  Nylon  has  required  courage  and  good  balance. 
The  manufacturer  with  enough  self-restraint  to  await 
the  time  when  he  can  produce  a  sufficiency  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  put  his  operation  on  a  sane  and  normal 
basis  deserves  congratulation. 

"GAS  FADING"  IS  SERIOUS 

AVE  you  heard  the  term  "gas  fading",  or  "at¬ 
mospheric  fading"?  If  so,  do  you  know  what 
it  means? 

This  is  one  of  our  newer  problems  in  connection 
with  dyed  textiles,  especially  in  the  field  of  synthetic 
fibres. 

Complaints  are  coming  in  from  widely  separated 
sections  of  the  country  but  apparently  only  a  few  of 
the  more  alert  retailers  realize  what  the  situation  is 
and  how  serious  it  is  becoming.  There  is  evidence 
which  indicates  that  many  stores  have  not  yet 
awakened  to  the  seriousness  of  "gas  fading." 

it  seems  there  are  certain  colors — the  blues  and 
violets — in  the  dyes  with  which  acetate  fabrics  are 
dyed  which  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  gas  fumes 
in  the  atmosphere.  As  a  result  such  fabrics,  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  certain  places,  fade  so 
rapidly  that  we  have  been  told  of  a  store  receiving 
a  shipment  of  merchandise  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
only  to  find  by  the  first  of  the  following  week  that 
it  had  faded  so  badly  as  to  be  unsaleable. 

Customers  who  buy  such  dresses  or  fabrics  are 
likely  to  find  a  broad  band  of  faded  material  in  the 
garment  in  almost  no  time  at  all.  The  uninitiated,  of 
course,  are  likely  to  believe  that  such  fading  is  due  to 
the  effect  of  sunlight  when,  in  fact,  it  has  been  due 
to  gases  in  the  atmosphere. 

Up  to  the  present  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
many  in  the  production  end — dye  makers,  finishers 
and  cutters-up — have  been  disposed  to  take  too 
philosophical  a  view  of  the  situation,  although  we 
are  informed  that  the  technical  men  are  hard  at  work 
on  the  task  of  trying  to  develop  either  dyes  which 
will  be  reasonably  fast  or  satisfactory  "inhibitors" 
which  may  be  applied  in  the  finishing  to  prevent 
fading. 

We  have  frequently  heard  the  statement  that  to 
turn  out  dyed  fabrics  which  will  be  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory  in  this  regard  costs  about  one  cent  more  per 
yard  than  at  present.  In  the  course  of  any  discussion 
of  this  subject  one  is  likely  to  hear  it  said  that  to 
use  an  inhibitor  which  would  substantially  increase 
the  life  of  the  dye  would  mean  "an  added  cost  of 
about  five  cents  a  dress  but  that  retail  buyers  will 
not  pay  that  additional  charge"  and  consequently 
there  is  nothing  the  manufacturer  can  do  about  it. 

This  attitude,  of  course,  is  absurd.  The  question  in¬ 


volved  is  not  whether  retail  buyers  will  pay  five  cents 
more  a  dress.  Doubtless  many  stores  would  be  will, 
ing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  merchandise  which  they 
could  sell  their  customers  with  the  assurance  that  it 
would  give  satisfaction,  but  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  manufacturer  chooses  the  materials  from  which 
his  dresses  are  made.  He  has  control  of  his  materials 
and  his  costs.  He  turns  out  the  garments  and  he 
names  the  price.  Obviously,  if  the  color  with  which 
his  fabrics  are  dyed  are  not  reasonably  fast  to  mod¬ 
ern  atmospheric  conditions,  his  garments  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  satisfactory  to  his  trade  or  to  the  consumers 
to  whom  his  customers  sell.  If  it  requires  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  outlay  to  insure  that  the  merchandise  will  be 
satisfactory,  it  clearly  is  up  to  the  manufacturer  to 
procure  such  materials  and  to  handle  his  expense  and 
name  his  price. 

There  are  comparatively  few  women  who  would 
be  willing  to  buy  a  dress  which  they  knew  would  be 
likely  to  fade  as  the  result  of  contact  with  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  retailer's  customers  pay  for  their 
dresses  with  money  which  is  not  subject  to  "gas  fad¬ 
ing."  They  have  every  right  to  expect  dependable 
merchandise.  Retailers  in  their  turn  should  expect 
reliable  merchandise  from  their  manufacturers  and 
the  manufacturers  should  expect  such  merchandise 
from  those  from  whom  they  buy. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  has  come  when  dress 
manufacturers,  textile  manufacturers,  finishers,  dye 
makers  and  the  retailers  should  all  get  together  and 
go  thoroughly  into  this  question  of  gas  fading  with 
the  determination  to  solve  it. 

To  take  the  attitude  that  it  is  inevitable  and  shrug 
the  shoulders  over  the  assertion  that  "buyers  will  not 
pay  the  extra  five  cents"  is  an  abuse  of  customer 
confidence.  It  is  destructive  of  the  good  will  of  an 
entire  industry.  It  is  the  surest  way  to  invite  the 
intervention  of  government  in  the  effort  to  protect 
the  consumer. 

Meanwhile,  we  suggest  you  look  into  this  situation 
in  your  own  dress  department  and  your  piece  goods 
section.  We  shall  be  ready  soon  to  tell  you  some 
more  about  this  problem,  its  causes  and  what  other 
stores  are  doing. 

THE  PUSH  AGAINST  THE  CHAINS 

The  hearings  on  the  Patman  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill, 
H.R.  I,  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  have  been  going  for  the  last  two 
weeks  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  we  hear,  there 
seems  little  likelihood  of  any  real  action  on  this 
measure  at  this  time.  The  proponents  of  the  bill  were 
going  along  swimmingly  until  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Henry  Wallace  sent  a  message  to  the  Commit- 
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tee  opposing  the  measure.  Since  then  some  of  the 
farm  organizations  have  voiced  their  disapproval  and 
various  other  opponents  of  the  bill  have  appeared 
and  made  telling  statements. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  of  the  witnesses 
against  the  act  was  Earl  Sams,  president  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.  Mr.  Sams  went  extensively  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  company,  sketching  the  rise  of  J.  C. 
Penney  from  his  first  little  store  in  Kemmerer,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  which  he  opened  in  1902,  with  a  capital  of  $600. 
Mr.  Sams,  during  the  first  days  of  the  Penney  opera¬ 
tion,  was  running  a  store  of  his  own  in  his  native 
town  of  Simpson,  Kansas. 

In  1907  Mr.  Sams  heard  about  Mr.  Penney  and, 
after  correspondence,  joined  him.  In  explaining  why 
he  left  his  own  store  to  join  hands  with  Mr.  Penney, 
Mr.  Sams  said: 

"Was  I  attracted  by  salary?  No,  that  wasn't 
any  more  than  I  was  getting.  Was  I  attracted 
by  the  need  of  a  job?  No — I  had  a  rather  im¬ 
posing  one  as  head  of  my  own  store.  Was  I 
attracted  by  Mr.  Penney's  buying  power  and 
his  vast  financial  resources?  No,  actually  at  that 
time  they  weren't  much  greater  than  my  own. 
What  did  attract  me?  About  the  same  things 
that  have  attracted  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  young  men  through  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  to  the  Penney  Company  and  to  the 
other  chains  that  have  grown  like  our  own. 
These  attractions  were: 

(  I  I  The  opportunity  to  work  with  and  to 
learn  from  a  man  who  was  doing  a  good  job  and 
who  was  a  successful  merchant.  Chain  stores 
have  no  monopoly  on  merchandise  or  methods 
or  brains.  What  they  do  offer  a  young  man  is 
the  chance  to  gain  a  practical  education  in 
storekeeping.  They  are  the  finest  possible 
school  for  the  boy  who  can't  pay  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  college  education.  Mr.  Penney  knew 
how  to  run  a  store.  That's  why  I  was  eager  to 
work  for  him." 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  Penney  Co.  as  Mr. 
Sams  related  it  to  the  Committee,  was  one  of  the 
epics  of  the  success  of  diligent  and  honest  effort 
which  have  been  so  familiar  to  Americans.  One  has 
but  to  read  it  to  be  convinced  that  it  must  have  had 
substantial  influence  upon  the  Committee  members 
who  listened. 

The  thought  which  it  brought  to  us  was  that  behind 
these  great  business  concerns  there  has  been  a  huge 
power  which  has  enabled  their  builders  to  push  for¬ 
ward  to  greater  and  greater  success;  power  and  de¬ 
termination  and  intelligence.  Even  while,  as  Ameri¬ 


cans,  we  believe  in  equality  of  opportunity,  we  are 
obliged  to  realize  that  men  are  not  all  alike.  Hence 
the  results  which  they  attain  cannot  be  alike. 

The  power  and  determination  and  intelligence 
which  have  gone  into  creating  the  great  chains  have 
not  yet  been  spent.  It  may  be  possible  to  hamper 
these  qualities  and  to  divert  them  into  other  forms 
and  directions  but  we  do  not  believe  that  legislation 
will  kill  those  qualities. 

For  example,  if  legislation  like  this  Patman  Chain 
store  tax  bill  should  be  enacted*  'f  sensible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  men  behind  these  enterprises  would 
accept  the  death  sentence  with  folded  hands? 

We  doubt  it.  Those  qualities  of  power,  determina¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  would  merely  find  new  outlets 
and  these  probably  would  tend  to  create  more  diffi¬ 
cult  competition  than  ever. 

Have  you  noticed  what  is  happening  with  some  of 
the  food  chains?  We  know  of  places  where  one  food 
chain  has  had  as  many  as  five  stores.  Within  the  last 
year  or  so  these  small  stores  have  given  way  to  one 
super-market. 

If  legislation  is  to  place  a  heavy  tax  on  each  unit 
of  a  chain  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  such  chains  to 
reduce  the  number  of  their  units  and  to  have  larger 
units. 

Should  the  Patman  bill  prevail  we  will  certainly 
expect  the  variety  chains,  for  example,  to  become 
department  stores.  The  larger  the  units  the  more 
they  will  attract  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

Such  a  metamorphosis  of  small  chain  units  into 
super-markets  and  department  stores  undoubtedly 
will  provide  even  more  difficult  competition  for  the 
small  independent  dealer. 

All  such  great  movements  as  the  development  of 
chain  stores  eventually  reach  a  crest.  The  power  and 
determination  and  intelligence  behind  them  are  not 
spent.  The  public,  however — always  ready  for  some¬ 
thing  new— eagerly  turns  away  from  that  which  has 
become  too  familiar. 

Perhaps  the  time  approaches  when  the  public 
would  welcome  some  new  development  in  merchan¬ 
dising.  Efforts  to  kill  the  chains  may  merely  place  a 
premium  upon  some  new  type  of  merchandise  dis¬ 
tribution  which  will  make  the  competition  of  chains, 
as  independent  dealers  have  known  it  heretofore, 
seem  like  a  very  simple  and  easy  thing  to  meet. 

And  always  in  the  background  we  see  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  of  the  chain  organizations — if  legisla¬ 
tion  to  kill  them  off  is  to  be  enacted — being  turned 
into  thorough-going  consumer  cooperatives. 

After  all,  it  may  be  better  to  "endure  those  ills  we 
have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 
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Give  your  customers  quality  silk  and  you 
will  give  them  a  reason  for  buying  in  your 


medium  and  better  priced  dress  departments 


Prints,  chiffons,  crcpcs,  marquisettes,  organdies — it  makes  no  difference  what  type 
of  fabric  you  select  or  what  occasion  the  dress  is  for,  there’s  added  value  in  a  quality 
silk.  Vacation  time  is  coming  and  vacation  clothes  are  important  clothes.  Daytime  I 
dresses  must  take  strenuous  living.  Evening  gowns  must  be  able  to  dance  through  hot 
summer  evenings  without  that  "all -gone”  look.  Only  dresses  that  can  "take  it”  have 
a  place  in  vacation  wardrobes.  Your  customers  are  in  a  holiday  mood.  They  are  a 
long  way  from  either  you  or  the  little  dressmaker  and  a  dress  that  has  given  way 
or  lost  its  shape  is  doubly  aggravating  in  Vacation -land.  Most  clothes  problems 
are  due  to  fabric  difficulties.  Don’t  guess.  Don’t  take  fabric  for  granted.  Say  "Silk”. 

Thera  is  no  substitute  for  Silk.  There  is  no  compromise  with  Quality. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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Mid-Year  Convention  Program 
Concentrates  on  ^^Shop-Tolk^^ 

N.R.D.G.A.  Divisions  Will  Be  Out 
in  Force  at  Chicago,  June  17th 
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S  l'l''liKlX(j  away  from  the  hroad  road  of  generalities 
and  leaving  the  world-shaking  issues  to  the  news 
coininentators,  politicians  and  arm-chair  philoso¬ 
phers,  the  ly-K)  Mid-Year  Convention  of  the  Xational 
Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association  at  the  Palmer  House. 
Chicago,  week  of  June  17  is  being  jdanned  with  the  idea 
of  boldly  thrusting  all  hut  the  most  realistic  sort  of 
retail  issues  deep  into  the  background.  The  convention 
is  going  to  “talk  shop",  to  the  heart’s  i)leasure  of  every 
store  e.\ecutive  with  a  hit  of  old-time  retailing  zeal 
in  his  veins. 

For  this  meeting,  the  convention  planners  are  skipping 
the  housing  ])rohlem,  the  cotton  surplus,  and  the  sales 
ta.\  problem.  They  are  weaving  together  a  firm  jiattern 
out  of  the  i)ractical,  everyday,  hut  all-important  "brass 
lacks"  jjrohlems. 

Nine  divisions  and  groups  of  the  N.R.D.G..\.  are 
taking  a  hand  in  the  planning  of  the  sessions.  In  joint 
or  individual  meetings  the  Controllers'  Congress,  Store 
Management  Group,  Merchandising  Division,  Sales 
Pntinotion  Division,  Traffic  (iroup.  Personnel  Grotij). 
Delivery  Group.  Hureati  of  Smaller  Stores,  and  the 
Ready-to-Wear  Group  will  each  and  all  take  |iart.  Only 
the  Credit  Management  Division,  which  is  holding  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  Hotel  Cleveland.  Cleveland,  week  of  May 
27th.  as  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  will  l)e  absent. 

To  help  executives  of  N.R.D.'G.A.  to  derive  the  maxi- 
nuun  from  the  sessions,  joint  meetings  are  being  held 
wherever  the  problems  are  of  common  importance  to 
several  divisions.  Hoop-la  and  tinsel  are  being  left  f>ut 
of  the  meeting  preparations.  ( )nly  one  major  social 
event  is  being  ])lanne<l — a  dinner  Wednesday  night  s|M)n- 


sored  jointly  with  Chicago  retailers  and  starring  two 
men  of  national  prominence  as  the  si)eakers. 

Id  emphasize  the  kind  (d  concrete  discussion  w'hich 
will  distinguish  the  mid-year  convention,  we  dip  into 
the  welter  of  subjects  being  scheduled  by  the  various 
X.R.D.G..\.  groups,  and  cite  some  sjKTitic  examples. 

*  *  * 

Look  first,  at  a  few  of  the  things  controllers  are  in¬ 
vestigating  : 

Weak  Spots  in  Department  Store  Operation — De¬ 
partment  stores  have  l)een  aware  of  business  drained 
out  of  their  field  by  other  forms  of  retailing — but  often 
only  dimly  aware.  What  are  the  most  important  leaks 
today,  how  can  department  stores  fight  to  prevent  further 
loss  to  their  comiJetition  ? 

Controlling  the  Cost  of  Liability  Insuranco— 4Dnce 
fire  insurance  took  the  biggest  share  of  the  store  insur¬ 
ance  e.\j)ense — today  it's  liability  insuraiKe  and  the 
costs  for  liability  protection  are  still  climbing.  What  are 
the  causes  and  remedies? 

What  Constitutes  the  Natural  Business  Year?— In 

about  80%  of  the  stores,  inventory  is  taken  January  31st. 
One  effect  is  to  develop  starved  stocks  during  January 
with  lots  of  winter  business  still  ahead.  It’s  the  same 
in  July  with  the  mid-year  inventory  on  July  31st.  To 
avoid  loss  sales  through  this  situation  some  stores  have 
l)een  experimenting  with  a  plan  which  provides  for  no 
official  store-wide  -inventory,  others  are  thinking  of 
changing  the  dates  of  the  annual  and  semi-annual  in¬ 
ventories.  The  controllers  will  get  to  the  l)ottom  of  the 
problem. 

(Continued  on  paife  66) 
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Comprehensive  and  Well-Balanced 
Program  for  Credit  Convention 


CLEVELAND  — MAY  27  TO  29 


Efforts  on  the  pan  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  over  a  period 
of  years  to  develop  a  pattern  for  a 
convention  program  perfectly  geared 
to  the  needs  of  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  store  credit  managers  will  at¬ 
tain  full  hloom  in  the  Seventh  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  Division  at 
the  Hotel  Cleveland,  Mav  27th  to 
29th. 

The  program  for  the  gathering, 
now  practically  complete,  is  more 
comprehensive  in  its  approach  to 
store  credit  problems  than  that  pre¬ 
sented  at  any  of  the  preceding  con-* 
ventions  of  the  Division.  Dealing 
fully  with  various  problems  in  in¬ 
stallment  selling,  the  experiments  in 
new  billing  methods,  the  latest  sta¬ 
tistics  on  1939  credit  selling  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  department  store  field, 
questions  of  credit  bureau  reporting, 
credit  sales  promotion  and  credit 
office  public  relations — the  program 
promises  to  be  exhaustive,"' but  for 
those  who  participate,  never  ex¬ 
hausting. 

By  meeting  in  Cleveland,  the  con¬ 
vention  returns  to  the  city  which  last 
year  provided  a  rousing  welcome  and 
was  the  scene  of  what  many  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  best  credit  convention 
on  the  books.  The  convention  will 


run  from  Monday  to  Wednesday. 
Since  Thursday,  May  30.  is  Memori¬ 
al  Day,  credit  managers  will  lose 
practically  no  business  time  in 
travelling  to  and  from  the  sessions. 

More  than  in  any  year  jirevious 
the  presentation  of  the  results  of  the 
1939  Retail  Credit  Survey  hy  the 
Dejiartment  of  Commerce  at  the 
convention  will  be  a  high  water  mark 
of  the  gathering.  Since  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  now  has  adopted 
most  of  the  definitions  developed  by 
the  C.M.D.,  the  Division  will  not 
present  this  year  its  annual  compila¬ 
tion  of  balance  sheet  data.  Instead 
the  Retail  Credit  Survey  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Malcolm  Merriam  of  the 
Dejiartment  of  Commerce,  will  carry 
the  complete  story  of  last  year’s  sales, 
had  debt  losses,  collection  ratios,  and 
similar  information,  with  results 
more  comprehensively  pictured  than 
in  any  previous  survey  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Besides  Mr.  Merriam.  the  pro¬ 
gram  carries  the  names  of  many 
other  top-notch  figures  in  the  credit 
field,  including  Leopold  Meyer  of 
Foley  Bros.,  Houston ;  Dr.  M.  R. 
Neifeld,  of  Beneficial  Management 
Corp. :  Roscoe  R.  Rau,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Furniture  Association ; 
G.  Don  Smith,  of  Henry  Morgan  & 


Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal  and  numerous 
others  of  equal  prominence. 

Important  features  of  the  program 
this  year  include : 

1.  A  continuing  report  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  installment  selling,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  relates  to  terms  for 
leading  commodities. 

2.  The  introduction  of  a  new  ex¬ 
pense  yardstick  for  determining  the 
cost  of  servicing  the  average  account, 
i.e.,  the  per  statement  mailed  cost, 
in  a  report  of  the  Operating  and  Ex¬ 
pense  Committee. 

3.  The  results  of  the  use  of  an¬ 
other  new  statistical  method  used  in 
the  compilation  of  deferred  payment 
collection  percentages. 

4.  Results  of  an  installment  sell¬ 
ing  cost  study  just  completed  by  the 
National  Retail  Furniture  Associa¬ 
tion. 

5.  An  investigation  of  proper  pub¬ 
lic  relations  between  the  credit  office 
and  the  buying  public. 

A  social  note  in  the  convention’s 
serious  deliberations  will  be  given 
in  the  reception  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Cleveland  Retail  Credit  Men’s 
Company  and  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  on  Sunday  afterncx)n. 
May  26th,  preceding  the  opening. 

The  program  for  the  Division  ses¬ 
sions  is  as  follows : 
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The  Sessions  of  the  CM.D.  Meeting 


MONDAY  MORNING,  MAY  27th 

Call  to  Ordor  9:30  A.M. 

Cliairman:  (1.  C.  Driver,  Credit  Manaser,  The  May 
C\ini]iaiiy,  Cleveland ;  and  Chairman  of  Credit  Man- 
apement  Division 

What's  Ahead  for  the  Credit  Profession  in  Retailing? 

Leopold  Meyer,  Kxeciitive  Vice-President,  Foley  Uros., 
Houston,  Texas 

1939  Credit  Sales  Statistics  for  the  Department 
Store  Field 

Malcolm  L.  .Merriam,  Chief  of  Credit  Analysis  Unit, 
LJ,  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

Problems  Created  by  Recent  Criticisms  of  Install¬ 
ment  Selling. 

Dr,  M.  K.  Neifeld,  Kconomist,  Beneficial  Management 
Corporation,  Newark 

Discussion 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON.  MAY  27th 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman:  M.  L,  Storhow,  Credit  Manager,  Frederick 
&  Nelson,  Seattle,  Washington 

Results  of  1939  C.M.D.  Installment  Selling  Study 

J.  D.  Kemper,  Credit  Manager,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chi¬ 
cago;  atid  Idiairman  of  C.M.D.  Installment  Selling 
Study  Committee. 

Installment  Costs  in  the  Furniture  Field 

Roscoe  R.  Rau,  I'xecutive  \'ice- President,  National  Re¬ 
tail  Furniture  .\ssociation.  Chicago 

Developments  in  Soft  Goods  installment  Selling 

J.  Gronauer,  Credit  Manager,  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co., 
Memphis 

After  the  Deluge,  What? 

Jos.  A.  White,  Credit  Manager,  Harris  Stores  Company, 
Pittsburgh 

Discussion 


TUESDAY  MORNING.  MAY  28th 


Call  to  Order 

Chairman ;  H. 
Inc.,  Miami 


9:30  A.M. 

D.  Jarvis,  Credit  Manager,  Burdine’s, 


Results  of  1 939  C.M.D.  Billing  Survey 

F.  Whitten,  Credit  Manager,  John  A.  Brown  Com¬ 
pany,  Oklahoma  City ;  and  Chairman  of  C.M.D.  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  Committee 

Experimenting  With  a  New  Account  Control  Plan 

A.  W.  Graham,  .Assistant  Credit  Manager,  Jo.seph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh 

Los  Angeles  Stores  Try  Out  Skeletonized  Billing 

Fdith  McNeal,  Head  Bookkeeper,  Accounts  Receivable 
Department,  Coulter  Dry  Goods  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

The  "All-Purpose"  Accounts  Receivable  Plan 

Russell  H.  Fish,  Credit  Manager,  The  May  Company, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Discussion 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON.  MAY  28th 
Call  to  Order  '  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman:  C.  W.  Harvey,  Credit  Manager,  Gilchrist 
Company,  Boston 

What  the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of  America  Are 
Doing  to  Improve  Credit  Bureau  Services 

J.  W.  Mehling,  Manager,  Retail  Merchants  Credit  Bu¬ 
reau,  Baltimore;  and  Chairman  of  Trade  Relations 
Committee  of  the  ,\CB.\ 

Establishing  Cost  Control  in  Credit  Bureaus 

M.  G.  Riley,  Manager,  Merchants  .\ssn.  Credit  Bureau, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

An  Efficient.  Low  Cost  Installment  Account  Report¬ 
ing  Service 

Jas.  B.  McMahon,  Executive  Vice-President,  .Associated 
Furniture  Dealers  of  New  York,  Inc.,  New  A'ork  City 

Discussion 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  MAY  29th 
Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman:  Milton  J.  Solon,  Credit  Manager,  The  Day- 
ton  Company,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Merits  of  a  Good  Credit  Office  Public  Relations 
Program 

C.  F.  Naumann,  Credit  Manager,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. ;  and  Chairman  of  C.M.D.  Public  Relations 
Committee 

Practical  Hints  on  Credit  Sales  Promotion 

G.  Doti  Smith.  Credit  Manager,  Henry  Morgan  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 

Is  Uniform  Conditional  Sales  Legislation  Needed? 

C.  W.  Harvey,  Credit  Manager,  Gilchrist  Company, 
Boston;  and  Chairman  of  C.M.D.  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee 

Discussion 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON.  MAY  29th 
Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman:  H.  G.  Godfrey,  Credit  Manager,  The  J.  L. 
Hud.son  Company,  Detroit 

1 939  Credit  Department  Operations  and  Expense 

Chas.  H.  Dicken,  Credit  Manager,  The  Wm.  Taylor  Son 
&  Co.,  Cleveland;  and  Chairman  of  C.M.D.  (Operating 
Results  and  Expense  Study  Committee 

Liberalizing  Your  Authorization  Procedure 

B.  D.  Church  man,  Credit  Manager,  Lamson  Bros.  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Analysis  of  Collection  Procedures  and  Cost  of  Out¬ 
side  Collections 

Jas.  M.  Malloy,  Credit  Manager,  .Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn 

A  Practical  Authorization  and  Accounts  Receivable 
System  for  the  Smoller  Volume  Store 

Ford  R.  Larrabee,  Credit  Manager,  Ball  Stores,  Inc., 
Muncie,  Ind. 

Use  Third-Class  Mail  and  Save  Money  and  Labor 

Harry  S.  Duley,  Credit  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston 

Discussion 
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How  Much  "Security-on-the-Job” 
Should  Business  Women  Expect? 

By  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IX  discussing  tliis  <iuestion  of 
"How  Much  ‘Sccurity-On-The 
Jol)’  Should  Business  Women 
h'xpect  in  a  Deinocracv”  1  would 
like  to  deal  with  stahili/ed  eniplov- 
inent  in  general  and  then  to  refer 
in  particular  to  the  (luaranteed 
Annual  Eniployment  Plan  that  our 
store  adopted  a  year  or  so  ago. 

rile  philo.sophy  that  underlies 
an\'  real  effort  towards  stabilized 
eni|)loyinent  nmst  carry  the  concept 
that  business  does  not  lonk  upon 
labor  as  merely  a  commodity — • 
something  to  he  bought  just  as 
cheaply  as  ])os.sihle.  Labor  is  (juite 
different  from  the  ordinary  com¬ 
modity  in  at  least  one  respect.  .\s 
William  Lloyd  (jarri.son  has  said: 
"Whenever  we  see  a  human  being, 
we  must  see  Ciod-given  rights  in¬ 
herent  in  that  being,  whatever  ma\ 
1h*  the  sex  or  the  complexion.” 

There  must  also  he  no  thought  of 
altruism  in  coimection  with  the 
effort  to  stabilize  employment 
whether  this  effort  he  through  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage  or  some 
other  plan.  In  the  first  place,  no 
self-respecting  employee  wants  any 
jiart  of  either  altruism  or  paternal¬ 
ism.  In  the  second  place,  the  plan 
must  be  economically  sound  or  else 
it  will  not  endure.  Results  must  he 
ultimately  measured  in  terms  of  the 
increased  efficiency  that  is  hound  to 
accrue  from  employees  who  are 
more  secure  and  therefore  more 
1  dependable.  >  • 

Prosperity  Is  Foil  Circle 

It  must  also  he  remembered  that 
continuity  of  employment  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  purchasing  jtower.  upt»n 
which  we  are  all  dependent,  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.  When  lalxtr  is 
unable  to  buy  its  just  share  of 
goods,  the  wheels  of  industry  slow 
down.  There  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  fluctuation  of  employ¬ 
ment,  largely  due  to  lack  of  indus¬ 
trial  planning,  has  been  one  of  the 


MAJOR  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 


most  important  factors  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  periodic  economic  de¬ 
pressions. 

In  common  with  a  great  number 
of  other  employers.  1  am  free  to 
confess  that  most  of  us  have  given 
too  little  thought  in  the  past  to  the 
need  for  a  feeling  of  "job  .security” 
on  the  part  of  our  employees. 
Fortunately,  this  deficiency  is  rapid¬ 
ly  l)eitig  remedied  and  business 
management  tf)day  is  giving  a  vast 
amount  of  study  to  this  vital  sub¬ 
ject.  .As  a  result,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  especially 
during  the  ])ast  few  years.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  ])redict.  however,  that  the 
movement  towards  job  .stabilization 
has  only  just  l)egun  and  that  it  will 
not  he  Irnig  before  guaranteed  an¬ 
nual  employment  will  l)ec<»me  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

In  the  retail  organization  of 
which  I  am  president,  we  have  a 
most  enterprising  and  efficient  vice- 
president  by  the  name  of  Hess 
Hloodworth  w’ho  is  in  charge  of  our 
personnel.  It  is  jiart  of  Miss 
Bloodworth’s  job  to  know  all  of  our 
twelve  hujidred  employees  individu¬ 
ally  and  to  interpret  their  job  reac¬ 


tions  to  me  and  to  the  other  officers 
of  our  company,  .\hont  two  years 
ago  she  told  us  that  our  employees 
were  virtually  unanimous  in  one 
belief,  namely,  that  ”security-on- 
the-joh”  meant  more  to  them  than 
any  other  single  thing.  .So  we  de¬ 
cided  to  do  something  about  the 
matter  and.  a  few  months  later, 
adopted  our  (juaranteed  Annual 
hanployment  Plan.  It  was.  frankly 
enough,  just  an  experiment.  We 
had  faith  in  the  plan,  of  cour.se.  hut 
neither  we  nor  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  store  had.  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  ever  attempted  a  similar 
plan. 

On  another  page  is  Miss  Blood- 
worth’s  rejwrt  on  our  first  year’s 
experience  with  the  idan.  Needless 
to  state,  our  Board  of  Directors  has 
approved  the  renewal  of  our  (iuar- 
anteed  Aunual  Employment  Plan 
for  the  current  year  of  1940.  'Phis 
made  the  approval  “unanimous”, 
l)c*cause  our  employees  had  already 
told  us  how  .satisfactory  it  was  to 
them. 

A  Fair  Bargain 

So  much  for  our  own  plan  and 
now  for  some  general  thoughts  on 
the  question  of  what  business 
women  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
their  employers.  In  my  opinion, 
they  should  expect  the  following: 

( 1 )  Personnel  jKdicies  and  prin- 
ci])les  that  will  insure  selection, 
promotion  and  tenure  of  ser¬ 
vice  based  on  merit. 

(2)  Proj)er  working  conditions  and 
fair  working  hours. 

(J)  Wages  commensurate  with 
their  abilities  and  in  line  with 
market  conditions. 

(4)  .Adequate  training,  periodic 
rating  and  constructive  follow¬ 
up  on  the  job. 

(5)  Proper  help  if  they  falter  on 
the  job  .so  that  they  may  quali- 
(Coiitiiiued  from  piuje  70) 
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Results  of  One  Year  of  ^^Guaranteed  Employments^ 


/^N  February  1.  1939,  we  announced  an  Annual 
Guaranteed  Employment  Plan  based  on  the 
followinj^  classifications ; 

Members  with  over  5  years  of  continuous 
service  to  be  fjjuaranteed  52  weeks’  work. 
Members  with  3  to  5  years  of  continuous 
service  to  be  .t,uiaranteed  48  weeks’  work. 
Members  with  1  Vz  to  3  years  of  continuous 
service  to  be  ,!.;uaranteed  44  weeks’  work. 
Members  with  1  year  of  continuous  service 
to  be  f^uaranteed  40  weeks’  work. 

riiis  plan  is  now  a  year  old  and  an  analysis  of 
the  results  of  its  operation  ])rom]it  me  to  recom¬ 
mend  its  renewal  for  the  vear  1940. 

1  he  first  <|uestions  that  arise  in  evaluating;  our 
experience  with  the  jdan  are.  “How  smoothly  has 
it  operated  and  how  much  has  it  cost?’’  Our  an¬ 
swers  to  these  (|uestions  are.  “It  has  o|)erated  very 
smoothly  and  the  direct  cost  has  been  verv  small 
wheretis  the  indirect  benefits  have  been  sub¬ 
stantial.” 

W  e  have  had  only  three  cases  where  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  readjustments  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Guarantee.  ( )ne  of  these  cases  was  due 
to  the  resignation  in  February  of  an  executive 
whose  work  was  absorbed  by  other  executives.  His 
secretary  was  covered  by  the  52  weeks’  guarantee. 
In  order  to  retain  her  in  a  position  that  would 
ju.stify  her  salary,  it  was  necessary  to  make  four 
tran.sfers. 

With  our  regular  seniority  rules,  which  ])re- 
vailed  before  our  Guarantee  went  into  effect,  we 
might  have  done  the  same  thing.  4'he  difference, 
however,  was  that  the  secretary  di<l  not  become 
fearful  when  she  heard  her  ‘1m)ss’  was  resigning; 
then  there  was  no  feeling  of  resentment  on  the 
])art  of  the  members  transferred:  there  was  also 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  executives  involved 
to  cooperate  because  they  had  been  taken  into  this 
l>lan  at  the  beginning,  had  accepted  it  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  and  therefore  felt  obligated  to  do  their  bit  to 
see  it  carried  out. 

1  he  other  two  cases  were  similar  to  this  though 
easier  to  adjust  as  they  did  not  involve  as  many 
transfers.  In  all  three  cases,  naturally,  the  final 
transfer  meant  that  the  members  with  the  shortest 
length  of  service,  whf)  were  not  covered  hv  the 
fiuarantee.  had  to  be  placed  back  on  our  con¬ 
tingent  force  to  await  a  ])ernianent  i)Osition. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the 
“lee-way”  afforded  us  under  the  guarantee  of 
from  40  to  48  weeks  by  juitting  members  in  the 
lower  classifications  on  leaves  of  absence.  Had 
there  been  a  decline  in  business  which  necessitated 
a  decrease  in  cmr  basic  force,  this  would,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  have  been  done. 

^  )ur  stability  record  for  the  year  19.39  was  fairly 
consistent  with  19.38. 
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service  . 

h% 

«% 

Febntarv 

1st  . 

11% 

18% 

Under  f)ne  vear  . 

s% 

10% 

The  ])ercentage  of  five-year  memhers  remained 
the  same  but  the  percentage  of  three  to  five-year 
memhers  increased  from  to  17%.  In  1940  ap- 
[wo.xiniately  8%  of  our  basic  force  will  not  be 
covered  by  the  Gtjarantee.  compared  to  the  10% 
covered  in  19.39. 


f  )ur  turnover  figures  for  the  two  years 

of  19.38-9 

were  as  follows: 

19.19 

19.18 

Piffcrriuc 

Total  Turnover  . . 

1442% 

1.5.33% 

—  .91  7r 

UesiRiiations  . 

10.9h%> 

10.  % 

-1-  .%7r 

Dismissals  . 

2.06% 

2.337r 

—  .277c 

KediKtion  of  force 

1.40% 

3.0  % 

—1.60%. 

The  reduction  in 

turnover 

<  tccitrred 

mostlv  in 

the  ‘reduction  of  force’  classification.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  this  is  due  to  improved  business 
conditions  or  better  iilanning  under  the  Guarantee 
-but  the  f.act  remains  that  fewer  i)eople  were  paid 
off  for  ‘reduction  of  force’  during  the  ])ast  year 
than  heretofore. 

When  this  plan  was  first  discussed,  one  (jnestion 
was  raised  by  several  executives  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  ])lan  would  complicate  ‘dismissal  for  cause’. 
.Several  thought  we  wfnild  have  controversy  when 
we  discharged  members  who  did  not  live  up  to  our 
standards.  f)ur  ])olicy  on  ‘flismissal’  has  always 
been  well  defined,  bowever,  and  no  one  is  ever 
discharged  for  cause  (except  for  dislKtnesty)  with¬ 
out  an  effort  being  made  to  restrain  or  salvage  the 
member.  We  also  have  yearly  ratings  on  all  mem¬ 
bers  and  if  their  work  is  unsatisfactory,  they  are 
immediately  interviewed  on  the  basis  of  the  rat¬ 
ing.  and  given  a  chance  to  im])rove.  CV)nse(iuently, 
there  are  no  dismissals  which  come  as  .surprises. 
.\ls(),  in  our  printed  plan,  which  we  gave  to  each 
member,  it  .stated  very  s])ecifically  that  this  Guaran¬ 
tee  did  not  cover  any  person  who.  after  careful 
consideration  and  due  warning,  should  be  ‘dis¬ 
missed  for  cause’  and  the  reasons  for  dismissal 
were  included  in  the  printed  ])Ian.  Therefore,  we 
ex])erienced  no  difficulty  or  controversy  regard¬ 
ing  the  Guarantee  in  the  22  cases  of  ‘dismissal  for 
cause’. 

In  conclusion  I  believe  that  the  plan  has  accom¬ 
plished  exactly  what  we  thought  it  would  accom- 
])lish ;  namely,  our  members  now  have  a  flefinite 
sense  of  security  and  they  regard  the  plan  as  con¬ 
crete  evidence  that  their  welfare,  as  individuals,  is 
l)eing  taken  into  consideration  in  our  business 
planning.  Hkss  IU-Oodworth 
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VENDORS’  FORUM 


Before  It’s  Too  Late — Can  We  Save 
the  Popular  Priced  Dress  Business? 

By  JUDSON  FORD 

Popular  Priced  Dress  Manufacturers’  Group,  Inc. 


{Xcillicr  Thk  lii’LLETiN  nor  the 
Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  assumes  any  sponsorsliif' 
for  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  fol- 
Unoimj  article.  In  keepincj  with 
the  spirit  of  this  J'endors’  Forum, 
Inni'cver,  we  believe  that  retailers 
should  be  proz'ided  zoith  opportu¬ 
nity.  from  time  to  time,  to  knozc 
the  opinions  zohich  are  beincj  f.r- 
pressed  in  various  important 
(/roups  of  resources.  Mr.  Ford 
pr(\'!ents  his  ozon  ideas,  ll'hether 
the  members  of  his  industry  take 
the  same  attitude  zoe  are  not  in 
position  to  knozv. — The  Editors) 

AX  analysis  of  the  jirofit  tijjurcs 
of  inexpensive  and  l)asetnent 
dress  departments  calculated 
by  the  Contrftllers'  Congress  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  to  he  “typical”  of 
merchandising  results  in  all  volume 
classes  of  meml)er  stores  for  the 
l)ast  ten  years  indicates  clearly  that 
these  departments,  on  the  whole,  are 
being  carried  as  mere  “accommoda¬ 
tion”  de|)artments.  And  if.  as  is 
generally  believed,  the  pojnilar 
])riced  dejiartments  offer  the  best 
opjK)rtnnity  for  profits  in  the  retail¬ 
ing  of  dresses,  it  is  less  than  grati¬ 
fying  to  observe  that  with  virtually 
no  profits  at  all  indicated  for  the 
|)eriod  1930  to  1935  inclusive  in 
expensive  dress  departments,  the 
limited  and  diminishing  ])rofits  for 
1936.  1937.  and  1938  were  attained 
mainly  by  dress  de])artments  in  the 
larger  stores  classified  in  the 
$2,000,000  and  over  volume  group. 

liasement  dei)artments  are  appar¬ 
ently  unable  to  approach  a  profit. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  dress 
manufacturing  industry  provides  no 
such  analysis  of  its  business.  How¬ 
ever,  such  figures  as  exist  may  sug¬ 
gest  what  would  happen  to  many 
retail  dress  departments  if  they  too 
were  operated  as  individual  enter- 
pri.ses. 

National  Credit  Office  tabulations 


of  dress  firms  listed  in  their  files 
from  1929  to  1938  inclusive  as  en¬ 
tering  and  going  out  of  business, 
give  eloquent  testimony  as  to  the 
lM)sition  of  dress  resource  firms. 
These  figures  show  that  in  the  year 
19.38.  35.8%  of  the  firms  went  out 
of  business,  and  further  that  within 
the  span  of  each  live  year  period, 
three  (juarters  of  the  firms  in  busi¬ 
ness  have  failed,  or  have  found  it 
necessary  to  reorganize,  or  re-enter 


business  by  other  means. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
hulk  of  the  dress  business,  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  at  retail,  is  carried  on  en¬ 
tirely  on  a  distress  basis. 

Census  figures  show,  that  in  1935 
women's  ajqjarel  chain  stores  han¬ 
dled  25.2%  of  the  wt>men’s  ready 
to  wear  business  as  against  72.3% 
for  the  independents.  In  1929  the 
proix)rtions  were  22.7%  against 
74.3%  respectively.  Department 


M. 

O.  R.  Profit  Figures 

Volume  14  to 

1  to 

2  to 

3  to 

Over 

Spec. 

All 

Millions  1 

2 

5 

10 

10 

Over  14 

Groups 

Inexpensive  Dress 
Departments 

1935  —3.7 

—1.8 

—2.6 

1.4 

0.1 

—0.2 

—0.3 

1936  —1.4 

1.3 

0.9 

2.3 

2.1 

2.4 

1.7 

1937  —2.8 

—0.3 

1.9 

1.1 

1.9 

0.5 

1.2 

1938  —2.5 

Basement  Dress 
Departments 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0.3 

1.4 

0.2 

1935 

—2.5 

— 1.5 

—4.1 

-3.0 

—1.6 

_ 

1936  —0.1 

—1.5 

—3.4 

—2.6 

-2.5 

—2.5 

1937 

—5.4 

—3.1 

—4.4 

-3.5 

—7.0 

—3.8 

1938  —0.5 

—3.0 

—2.7 

—5.3 

-3.9 

—9.4 

—3.2 

Tabulation  of  Dress  Manufacturing  Firms 
Entering  and  Going  Out  of  Business  in  the  U.  S.* 


Period 

1929 

to 

1938 

1934 

to 

1938 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

In  business 
beginning  of 
period 

1.282 

1,199 

1,161 

1,199 

1,236 

1,303 

1,308 

1,210 

Entered 

during 

period 

5,888 

2,735 

573 

608 

597 

550 

466 

514 

Out  of  busi¬ 
ness  during 
period 

5,878 

2,732 

572 

511 

633 

499 

511 

628 

Per  Cent  out 
of  business 

79.7 

70.7 

32.9 

28.2 

34.5 

26.9 

28.8 

35.8 

*Note:  The  total  number  of  firms  listed 

as  going  out  of  business  each 

year  is 

based  upon  firms  listed  in  the  files  of  the  X.C..\.  as  inactive  or  out  of 
business  for  the  year  given. 

Source:  National  Credit  Office.  N.  Y.  C. 
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store  chains  figures  increased  from 
16.7%  to  26.7%  in  the  same  period. 
Consistent  with  this  trend  to  a 
projxirtionate  increase  in  chain  store 
volume,  is  the  unmistakable  increase 
in  tlie  use  of  central  buying  services 
on  the  part  of  independents. 

Unfortunately  there  do  not  appear 
lo  l)e  available  at  the  moment  any 
(lata  as  to  the  operating  results  of 
the  dress  business  of  apparel  chains, 
l)Ut  it  lias  iK'cn  held  that  they  may 
not  he  making  any  jirofits  in  dresses 
either,  if  they  are.  it  does  not  im- 
])rove  the  picture,  as  a  brief  review 
of  the  present  .scheme  of  apparel 
distribution  reveals. 

This  Is  Picture 

We  find  ( 1 )  an  inten.sely  com- 
|)etitive  market  with  e.xcess  jiroduc- 
tive  capacity  continuously  tending 
to  over-produce :  which  is  (2)  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  pressure  of  concen¬ 
trated  liuying  jiower  seeking  every 
trading  advantage  in  jirice,  dis¬ 
counts,  allowances,  and  returns ; 
resulting  in  (3)  virtual  complete 
distribution  by  consignment  or  on 
memorandum,  guaranteeing  retail 
turnover — and  this  with  a  commodi¬ 
ty  which  is  obsolete  as  to  style  for 
the  producer  in  less  than  thirty 
days — the  type  of  commodity  least 
susceptible  to  .successful  distribution 
on  a  guaranteed  basis ;  and  which, 
in  turn  (4)  as.sures  that  a  consist¬ 
ently  over-produced  market  will  be 
further  glutted  with  returned  style- 
obsolescent  goods. 

'I  hus  there  is  no  real  reason  to 
expect  this  jiarticular  business  to  he 
profitable. 

The  jKipular  jiriced  dress  industry 
is  usually  thought  of  as  the  mass 
production  end  of  the  dress  indus¬ 
try.  It  seems  quite  consistent  that 
its  rapidly  produced  quantities  of 
dresses  could  best  Ije  sold  through 
the  mass  distribution  facilities  of  the 
chain  .stores  and  central  buying 
groups,  and  that  trading  relation¬ 
ships  in  this  direction  should  be 
most  favorable.  The  justification 
for  special  prices,  discounts,  and 
other  concessions  to  group  and  chain 
buyers  is  presumably  based  upon 
the  theory  that  such  buyers  can 
make  purchases  in  such  quantity  as 
to  iiermit  of  specific  economies  in 
the  iirocesses  of  production.  This 
is  not  the  case  in  the  dress  industry, 
and  likewise,  probably  has  no  real 
l)asis  in  fact  in  any  of  the  apparel 
resource  industries. 


The  piece  work  prices  for  mak¬ 
ing,  finishing  and  j)ressing  dresses, 
under  the  collective  agreement  with 
labor,  are  determined  in  advance  for 
each  individual  style  by  agreement 
between  representatives  of  the  union 
and  the  manufacturer,  together  with 
individual  workers  from  the  shop, 
and  the  manufacturer  himself. 
There  is  iio  variation  iu  this 
"settled”  price,  regardless  of  how 
many  garments  t)f  the  particular 
style  settled  are  made.  The  ojx'rat- 
ing  costs  thus  established,  represent 
a])proximately  30%  of  the  selling 
price  of  a  dress. 

The  unit  cost  of  cutting  is  dimi¬ 
nished  somewhat  in  cutting  for 
(piantitv  production,  but  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  if  he  cuts  a  style 
at  all,  a  producer  mu.st  usually  cut 
for  general  distribution  as  many 
dresses  as  would  be  included  iu  the 
maximum  initial  order  that  any 
large  buyer  is  willing  to  place.  The 
largest  initial  order  for  any  indivi¬ 
dual  style,  would  rarely  exceed  200 
dresses.  manufacturer  would 

rarely  cut  less  than  this  number 
anyway,  in  the  popular  jiriced 
brackets. 

This  Is  What's  Wrong 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  only 
advantage  to  the  resource  in  pur¬ 
chasing  by  groups  and  chains  is  to 
attain  a  back  log  of  volume  to  aid 
iu  reducing  his  overhead  to  a  [(oint 
where  he  may  cover  his  costs.  Then, 
to  the  extent  that  he  may  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  concessions  necessary 
to  get  this  volume  by  more  favorable 
trading  with  his  independent  cus¬ 
tomers,  he  may  achieve  a  small 
])rofit. 

On  this  basis  the  ordinarily  l(3gi- 
cal  economic  tie-up  with  mass  dis¬ 
tribution  facilities  which  exists  for 
many  retail  resource  industries,  is 
unsound  and  uneconomic  in  the 
dress  business. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  then,  that  the  in¬ 
dependent  retailer  and  the  resource 
dress  merchants  are  in  reality  both 
victims  of  the  pressure  buying  domi¬ 
nance  of  a  minority  group  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  this  field?  .\nd  that  as 
direct  competitors  of  the  chains  the 
independents  are  in  a  disadvantage¬ 
ous  jxjsition  which  is  only  further 
aggravated  by  the  efforts  of  the  re¬ 
sources  to  discriminate  against  them 
to  compensate  for  concessions 
granted  the  larger  buyers? 

Further,  irrespective  of  whether 


the  chains  and  groups  develop  a 
profitable  dress  business — the  sys¬ 
tem  can  only  j^erpetuate  and  intensi¬ 
ty  the  "distress”  aspect  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  making  the  merchandising  of 
the  chains  and  groups  themselves 
more  and  more  unfavorable.  This 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  insistence 
today  by  all  chains  and  groups  that 
purchases  be  almost  e.xclusively  on 
a  memorandum  basis. 

What  Will  B*  Dona 

.Ml  merchants  have  long  agreed 
that  this  situation  is  unhealthy  and 
should  be  corrected,  but  have  held 
that  it  must  be  done  by  the  re.source 
market  alone.  To  the  extent  that 
retailers  cannot  directly  influence 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  this  is  of  course  true. 
Ilut  iu  connection  with  trade  rela¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  necessarily  true. 
Yet  the  X.R.D.(i..'\.  has  never  been 
able  to  do  more  than  agree  in  prin- 
cii)le  to  Fair  Trade  I’ractices.  It 
Xas  been  neither  willing  nor  able  to 
approach  a  practicable  method  to 
actually  aid  in  stabilizing  the  market 
on  its  selling  front,  except  during 
N.R..\.  when  it  api)eared  in  confer¬ 
ence  ])rimarily  in  self  defense. 

Failing  the  develojmient  of  a 
seriously  considered  joint  program, 
the  logical  consequences  of  the  in¬ 
tensified  pressure  on  the  dress  mar¬ 
ket  w(»uld  appear  to  be  about  as 
follov.’s : 

First,  the  New  York  market  with 
its  ability  in  good  styling,  expert 
jxoduction.  and  fast  delivery,  will 
crash,  and  retail  merchants,  instead 
of  lx*ing  able  to  offer  their  custom¬ 
ers  go(*d  value  will  soon  have  at 
their  disposal  only  a  second  rate 
l)roduct,  produced  by  a  disorganized 
market  of  second  raters. 

.Second,  (and  in  the  process), 
despite  the  general  reliance  of  the 
mass  i)roduction  end  of  the  dress 
industry  iqx)!!  the  mass  distribution 
facilities  of  the  interstate  chain 
organizations,  these  resources,  in 
self  defense,  will  be  forced  to  sup- 
])ort  the  iKJsition  of  those  who  favor 
taxes  designed  to  restrict  chain 
store  operations  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  a  single  state. 

Third,  there  will  develop  more 
and  more  the  desire  to  seek  and  to 
rely  upon  federal  legislation  as  the 
only  means  of  protecting  this  type 
of  industry  from  wasteful  and  un¬ 
economic  practices  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  controlled. 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 

By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


Sl*RIX(i  lninu'lurnisliings  pro- 
mot  ions  in  New  \'ork  find  tlie 
wave  of  aI)sorj)lion  in  romantic, 
traditional  decoration  at  its  jtt'ak. 
In  itassinjf.  it  may  he  ol)served  that 
a  fresh  wave  of  interest  in  modern 
decoration  is  almost  certain  to  suc¬ 
ceed  it.  .\s  the  situation  stands,  the 
model  rooms  of  the  stores  and  the 
dreams  of  the  cu.st  outers  are  a 
heautiful  hlur  of  (lowers  and  frills. 
Hut  the  Metropolitan  .Museum 
ojteiis  its  IC.xhihition  of  Industrial 
■Art  this  month;  next  mttnth  the 
New  \'ork  World’s  Fair  opens,  with 
what  promises  to  he  a  slimnlatiiif' 
exhihition  of  good  contemitorary 
design  in  homefurnishings.  riiey 
.should  help  to  .stiffen  up  the  spine 
of  modern  design  promotions. 

•Ahoiit  the  new  model  room  show¬ 
ings  the  most  out.sianding  fact  is 
that  they  are.  almost  without  e.xcep- 
titm.  planned  hy  each  .store  on  a 
specific  theme  which  is  emphasized 
in  jtromotion  and  carefully  followed 
through.  Macy  concentrates  on 
“Ma.ster  .Schemes".  Lord  vK-  'I'avlor 
extends  its  Wake  Up  in  a  ( larden 
theme  from  the  hedroom  section 
right  into  the  furniture  dei)artment 
under  the  title  “Live  in  a  (iarden". 
Altman  features  llower-ins])ired 
rooms,  each  deriving  its  color 
sclu'ine  from  a  given  llower.  Mc- 
Creery’s  rooms  are  huilt  around  a 
museum  collection  of  porcelain,  each 
room  containing  one  of  the  ])ieces. 
which  serves  as  Inisis  for  llu‘  color 
scheme. 

Master  Schemes  at  Macy's 

.Macy’s  co(»rdi nation  effort  in  the 
“.Maslir  .Scheme"  promotion  is  so 
complete  that  it  is  dizzying.  It  has 
several  angles.  Among  the  fabrics 
themselves,  six  prints  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  (if  plains,  there  is  color  co¬ 
ordination.  'I'lien  they  have  heen 
jilaimed  for  period  adaptability,  ('he 
prints  are  contemporary  in  feeling; 
.Macy's  proceeds  to  show  that  hy 
nsing  any  one  of  the  ]irints  pins  the 
proper  pl.iin  cloth.  ;i  room  can  he 
modern,  triiditional  or  ])rovinciaI  in 
feeling.  For  instance,  ".\moroso". 


a  design  of  plump  angels  and  rih- 
hoiis,  is  used,  lor  a  modern  room, 
as  upholstery,  fringe-trimmed,  on 
the  sof.i,  while  draperies  are  a  .solid- 
color  cotton  crash  in  herringbone 
design.  In  a  traditional  set-uj),  the 
print,  used  for  draperies,  combines 
with  a  plaid  chair  cover  and  a  ])lain 
s])iral  rei)p  for  the  sofa.  In  a  pro¬ 
vincial  room  the  "Amoroso"  print 
papers  part  of  a  w.dl.  is  u.sed  on  a 
chair  and  :is  a  skirt  only  on  the 
sofa,  while  a  cotton  poplin  makes 
the  draperies  and  the  sofa  .sli])  cover 
proper.  'I'he  same  trick  is  worked 
with  all  the  other  prints — they  show 
a  remarkable  adajttahility  for  any 
type  of  room  .scheme,  and  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  (|uality  is  lavish. 
Hut  that's  not  all.  Inter-depart- 
mental  coordination  has  heeti  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale.  I'he  Master 
.Scheme  promotion  has  made  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  practically  every  de^iart- 
ment  in  the  store.  I'liere  are  Ma.ster 
.Scheme  rugs,  headboards,  sli])- 
covers,  wallpapers,  table  linens, 
closet  accessories,  sofas,  chairs, 
shower  curtains,  bedspreads,  dress¬ 
ing  table  skirts,  draperies,  pillows, 
lamits  and  nightgowns.  'I'lie  maiti 
show  is  put  on  in  the  Draperies  and 
I'pholstery  Department.  I'liere  are 
al.so  two  redecorated  model  rooms 
in  the  Uhipjiing  Court  group;  atid 
then  in  each  of  the  departments 
mentioned  the  Master  .'Scheme  mer¬ 
chandise  is  highlighted. 

Gardens  at  Lord  &  Taylor 

At  I.ord  iX  Taylor  the  "Live  in 
a  Ciarden  ”  rooms  are  approache<l 
through  a  whitewashed  brick  en¬ 
trance  which  .sugge.sts  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  really  entering  a  garden. 
In  the  traditional  rooms  the  garden 
effect  is  achieved  hy  the  lavish  use 
of  flower  prints,  offset  hy  jilain  rugs 
and  windows.  The  standard  scheme 
of  floral,  .stripe  or  plaid,  plain  atid 
small  geometric  has  heen  discarded, 
rile  single  floral  iirint  which  is  the 
keynote  of  the  room  is  instead  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again.  Lonl 
il-  I'aylor  has  heen  experimenting 
for  some  time  now  with  this  idea. 


In  the  ])a.st  few  months  they  have 
shown  flower  prints  on  walls  and 
ceilings,  and  have  carried  them  into 
the  smallest  decorative  objects  in  a 
scheme.  (Macy’s,  hy  introducing 
their  “master"  jirints  in  laniit 
shades,  table  linens,  pillows,  etc., 
are  develo])ing  the  same  idea,  i 
Especially  with  the  large-scale  jirints 
which  are  most  used  in  the.se  rooms, 
the  effect  can  easily  he  overwhelni- 
ing;  it  retpiires  a  very  nice  sense 
of  how  much  is  too  much  to  bring 
off  this  garden-effect  stunt  success¬ 
fully. 

Flowers  Inspire  Altman's 

.\t  .Altman’s  there  are  two  inter¬ 
esting  model  room  groups.  .As  a 
sjiring  jminiotion  they  show  four 
flower-inspired  rooms.  In  otie  ca.se 
a  living  room  in  tones  of  blue  is 
based  on  a  hydrangea  print.  .A 
music  room  in  jiitik,  white  and 
green  grows  out  of  a  tulip  print  on 
])ink  unglazed  chintz.  .An  interest¬ 
ing  note  in  this  room  is  the  white 
wire  valances  from  which  the 
flowered  draperies  hang. 

Red  roses  provide  the  insiiiratioii 
for  a  morning  room  one  wall  of 
which  is  mirrored  while  the  others 
are  jiainted  blue.  Draperies  and 
chair  seats  in  a  horse  chestnut  print 
on  tunjuoise  and  white  strijicil 
chintz  set  the  color  scheme  for  a 
formal  dining  room  with  iiale  peach 
walls.  .\  hou(|uct  bedroom  has 
flowered  wall  paper,  a  red  rug  and 
a  pink  ceiling. 

riie  furniture  used  throughout  is 
18th  C'entury  and  Regency,  rite 
attention  to  detail  and  cotisistencv 
which  has  apiieared  in  all  the  mmlcl 
room  ])romotions  hereabouts  tills 
vases  and  fireplace  in  each  room 
with  the  real  flowers  th;it  are  re¬ 
peated  in  the  prints.  Here  again, 
the  departure  from  standard  fabric 
ensemhling  ideas  is  noticeable  in  the 
consistent  repetition  of  one  large 
print  several  times  in  each  niom. 

.Another  group  of  interiors  at 
.Altmtiti’s  ilhtstrates  “h'our  .\meri- 
can  X'ersions  of  the  Same  Room". 
Ivach  room  is  the  same  size,  thirteen 
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1)V  and  each  lias  identi¬ 

cal  an  liilectural  details.  One  is  fur- 
nisliefl  in  luirly  .American,  one  in 
19tli  t  enlniy  American,  one  in  18th 
Cciitiirv  American,  one  in  20th 
Ccntniy  .American.  'I'he  etTect  is  to 
preseiil  the  enstomer  with  the  case 
for  each  style  of  decoration  without 
the  distraction  of  change  in  size 
and  slia|H‘  of  the  rooms.  From  the 
decorating  ])oint  of  view  the  most 
interesting  room  of  the  grfnip  is 
the  modern  one.  where  the  custom¬ 
er  can  see  what  devices  are  employ¬ 
ed  to  give  a  standard  interior  the 
look  of  special  architectural  plan¬ 
ning.  .Ahove  the  mantel  a  mirror 
extends  to  the  ceiling.  The  win¬ 
dows  at  each  side  of  the  fireplace 
have  heen  drajied  with  a  curtained 
frame  which  makes  them  appear  to 
extend  the  full  width  of  the  wall. 
Customers  inevitably  notice  how 
much  larger  this  room  looks  than 
the  Farly  American  room  facing  it, 
and  can  observe  for  themselves  how 
this  elTect  is  achieved  by  the  large 
mirror  and  the  absence  of  pattern 
anywhere  in  the  scheme.  The  colors 
used  are  deep  blue,  coral  and  lemon. 

Porcelains  inspire  McCreery's 

McCreery’s  bas  done  a  group  of 
fresh  and  vibrant  interiors  based 
u|X)n  a  collection  of  museum  jxirce- 
lains.  In  each  room  the  ])iece  that 
was  its  inspiration  is  displayt*d  in 
a  glass  wall  case. 

The  color  scheme  of  a  formal 
living  room  is  inspired  by  the  deli¬ 
cate  ])ink  glaze  of  an  urn  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  faience,  w'ith  pastoral  motifs. 
The  tufted  and  fringed  rug  picks 
up  this  color.  Draperies  are  of 
green  and  pink  floral  chintz  with 
valances  of  white  pique  trimmed 
with  rows  of  pink  velvet  cording. 
Tones  of  grey,  yellow  and  pink  are 
re|K“ated  throughout  the  Regency 
decor,  'fhe  Regency  n(»te  is  clear 
in  the  scheme,  but  discriminatingly 
confined  in  the  furniture  to  occa¬ 
sional  pieces,  a  large  table  with  a 
marbleized  top.  small  black  occa- 
siimal  tables  with  decal  flowers 
scattered  over  their  to])s,  black  and 
g{»ld  enameled  Ixiokcases.  A  strik¬ 
ing  decorative  note  on  one  wall  is 
a  flower  arrangement  spilling  from 
three  white-fringed  wall  holders 
hung  by  white  cotton  rope. 

The  bluish  pebbly  glaze  of  a 
Lowe.stoft  {flatter  with  ribl)on  and 
flower  motif  was  the  take-off  for 


Victorian  treatmant  in  Altman's  four  versions  of  the  same  room. 


Modern  treatment  of  the  same  architectural  interior  shown  above. 


Library  end  of  a  music-and-reading  room  in  Altman's  flower- 
inspired  series.  A  tulip  print  is  the  decorating  key. 
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the  color  scheme  in  a  Ijedrooni  fur¬ 
nished  with  French  I’rovincial 
pieces.  Walls  are  blue  above  a  dado 
of  white  wall  paper  printed  with 
tiny  blue  lleurs  de  lis.  The  head  of 
the  bed  sets  into  a  shallow  recess 
curtained  in  dotted  svviss  bound  in 
red.  The  headboard  is  upholstered 
in  a  provincial  cotton  print  in  blue 
with  small  red  roses,  and  the  same 
print  is  used  for  a  simple  valance 
at  the  window. 

.\  completely  X’ictorian  bedroom 
is  inspired  by  a  iMeissen  plate  with 
a  barnyard  scene  in  green,  red  and 
yellow.  A  tartan  plaid  in  hunter’s 
green  and  red  is  trimmed  with  white 
fringe  and  used  for  the  skirt  of  a 
green  satin  chair,  for  the  bedspread, 
dressing  table  stool,  and  the  dra¬ 
peries,  hung  from  a  white  pique 
valance.  The  cotton  rug  is  in  natural 
color  with  dark  green  fringe.  The 
furniture  is  X’ictorian  reproduction. 


TkeJok  nWanamalcer  Home  Store 
brings  you  coordinated 
dining  room  furniture  to  ft  every  floor  plan 


John  Wanamaker,  New  York,  adver¬ 
tises  its  assortment  of  furniture  for 
varied  dining  space  needs. 


The  Regency  note  api^ears  again 
in  a  formal  dining  room  inspired  by 
a  SiX)de  compote  in  bright  green 
and  white,  with  little  crown  and 
anchor  insignia  in  blue.  It  is  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  is  the  ware  tradi¬ 
tionally  used  on  the  royal  yachts  of 
England.  Walls  are  bright,  light 
green  up  to  chair  rail  height  and 
white  above.  The  seats  of  the 
Regency  chairs  are  green ;  so  is  the 
trim  on  a  circular  window  seat  up¬ 
holstered  and  skirted  in  natural 
color  linen.  'I'he  drapery  treatment 
ill  the  window  bay  strikes  a  clear 
stimulating  note  of  blue.  Blue  and 
white  striped  cotton  hangs  from  a 
stiff  white  curved  valance  decorated 
with  blue  cord  aiul  tassels.  Subtle 
enough  is  the  way  this  combines  a 
more  or  less  traditional  Regency 
effect  with  a  slightly  nautical  feeling 
ai)proi)riate  to  the  history  of  the 
Spode  piece  around  which  the  room 
is  built.  A  natural  textured  rug  of 
beige  cotton  is  laid  on  the  highly 
wa.\ed  black  floor.  On  either  side 
of  the  window  bay  wall  racks  like 


sluidow  boxes  are  used  for  display 
of  brie  a  brae. 

Finally  there  is  a  bedroom  paper- 
i-d  in  a  lively  pink  and  green  dahlia 
pattern.  This  one  is  inspired  by  the 
color  scheme  of  a  Strasburg  ijorce- 
lain  bowl  with  floral  decoration. 
Tiered  organdie  curtains  hang 
straight  to  the  Hoor  from  loops  of 
self  material  attached  to  wooden 
poles.  slipper  chair  is  covered  in 
organdie  with  a  ruffled  and  buttoned 
closing  in  the  back  and  a  crisp  bow 
to  make  you  think  of  a  chihl’s  party 
dress.  Again  a  natural  color  cotton 
rug  is  used  on  the  floor.  Dressing 
fable  .skirt  is  of  horizontally  striped 
innk  and  white  taffeta.  .\n  interest¬ 
ing  note  is  the  moss  green  velvet 
used  on  the  seat  of  a  dressing  table 
chair  and  repeated  in  the  frame  of 
the  dressing  table  mirror.  Furniture 
is  simple  (Georgian  mahogany.  A 
feature  of  the  porch,  also  X’ictorian 
in  atmosphere,  is  a  tiny  wall  aqua¬ 
rium  inhabited  by  artificial  fish 
suspended  in  the  water  by  wires. 


Suiting  the  Sales  Talk  to  the  Customer 


IVOW^  here  is  another  very  inter- 
^  esting  note  in  current  home- 
furnishings  promotion  in  New  York 
— a  disposition  to  approach  the 
customer  on  the  basis  of  her  in¬ 
dividual  needs  and  interests.  Alt¬ 
man's  Fifth  Avenue  windows  re¬ 
cently  were  given  over  to  room 
settings  designed  for  fictitious  but 
highly  individualized  customers  liv¬ 
ing  in  siiecified  Park  Avenue  apart¬ 
ment  houses.  Manneiiuins  were 
used,  and  there  were  window  cards 
like  this:  “She’s  a  career  woman"; 
"He’s  a  bachelor’’;  “She’s  a  graci¬ 
ous  hostess.’’  Bluqjrints  of  apart¬ 
ment  layouts  in  the  houses  mention¬ 
ed  were  shown. 

W.  &  J.  Sloane  went  further. 
'I'hey  showed  the  two  room  ajiart- 
ment  of  a  "career  girl” ;  the  one 
riKim  apartment  plus  tiffice  of  a 
young  architect ;  and  a  “.so  they 
were  married"  finale  in  which  the 
two  of  them  move  their  separate 
belongings  into  their  joint  new 
home.  It  was  quite  a  trick  to  do. 
The  apartment  of  the  imaginary 
young  woman  is  a  sophisticated 
\’ictorian  affair,  specifiecl  as  being 
in  an  old-fashioned  brownstone 
house.  The  combined  working  and 
living  quarters  of  the  architect  are 


strictly  modern.  Some  elimination, 
some  additions  and  some  changing 
over  with  new  slip  covers  and  dra¬ 
peries  make  their  joint  home  a 
substantial  and  charming  traditional 
setting.  In  the  Sunday  ad  which 
announced  the  settings  and  in  dis¬ 
play  cards  in  the  rooms  .Sloane’s 
gives  full  details,  not  only  of  the 
imaginary  romance,  but  of  the  sjie- 
cific  devices  used  to  merge  the  two 
decorative  schemes.  Each  of  the 
three  rooms  has  distinction  and 
completeness. 

John  Wanamaker,  New  York, 
recognizes  the  problem  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  a]jartment  house  dweller 
by  advertising  “coordinated  dining 
room  furniture  to  fit  every  tlf)or 
))lan.’’  They  show  a  picture  of  the 
new  apartment  development  on  New 
York’s  Castle  Hill,  with  a  typical 
floor  plan  super-imposed,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  and  say :  “Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  different  buildings, 
housing  numberless  different  types 
of  apartments.  Dinettes  off  the 
kitchen  (those  need  small,  small 
pieces.)  Dining  galleries  off  the 
living  room  (those  need  formal 
pieces.)  Foyer  dining  s])aces  (those 
need  console  tables.  )  Small  dining 
rooms.  Large  dining  rooms  .  .  . 
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\\\‘  made  a  study  of  New  York 
apartments.  (John  W’anamaker  is 
scientirte  about  settling  homemaker 
j)rol)lems. )  riien  we  developed 
these  18th  eentury  ])iec'es  so  that 
yon  can  fit  your  room  with  them  as 
easily  as  if  you'd  taken  the  measure¬ 
ments  to  a  eahinetmaker.  We  have 
every thinj'  from  a  ten-lej^oed  table 
to  a  tlii)-top  console  ..." 


Furnitur*  Markets 


I'he  (.'hicafjo  furniture  markets 
open  as  this  issue  of  Tiik  lirLLETiN 
<;oes  to  press.  .\t  the  risk  of  heinj; 
tlil)pant  about  a  grave  subject, 
one  can’t  help  noticing  how  new 
war  crises  seem  to  arise  every  time 
a  furniture  market  is  opening.  Fate 
never  seems  to  do  anything  about 
making  life  easier  for  furniture 
buyers. 

More  Regency  is  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  for  the  manufacturers' 
spring  showings.  How  many  of 
them  will  make  the  substantial 
modifications  of  it  that  woukl  he  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  it  out  of  the  to]) 
style  ranges  remains  to  he  seen. 
Buyers  will  undoubtedly  he  looking 
for  occasional  and  accent  jiieces  of 
Regency  down  to  the  medium  price 
lines.  Fighteenth  century  pieces  and 
modern  are  e.xpected  to  continue 
that  odd  jirocess  of  blending  and 
compromise  which  would,  if  unin- 
terriqited,  eventually  fuse  them  into 
one.  The  interruption  will  probably 
not  he  forthcoming  at  this  market ; 
later  we  may  see  signs  of  new  vitali¬ 
ty  in  the  modern  jiicture. 

For  two  e.xcellent  reasons,  buyers 
will  have  their  eyes  wide  oiien  for 
lines  that  provide  interchangeable 
pieces  which  can  he  moved  from 
one  room  to  another,  and  lines  that 
carry  the  same  style  theme  through 
living,  bedroom  and  dining  groups. 
One  reason  is  that  the  customers 
are  becoming  familiar,  through  the 
promotional  efforts  of  such  stores  as 
\\  anamaker’s.  Stern’s  and  Sloane’s. 
with  the  idea  of  an  initial  purchase 
which  they  can  add  to  as  the  size 
of  the  household  increases  through 
the  years — a  three-,  five-,  even  ten- 
year  plan,  'file  other  is  the  new 
trend  in  residential  architecture 
which  is  .slowly  breaking  down  arbi¬ 
trary  room  divisions  and  making  it 
possible  to  throw  living,  dining 
and  recreation  facilities  of  the  first 
floor  into  one  large  room.  Con- 


Style  notes  in  this  McCreery  bedroom:  marbleized  table  top  on  a  twisted 
plaster  base;  slip  covers,  one  of  men's  shirting,  one  of  a  seersucker  organdie; 
tiered  curtains  of  organdie. 


Outstanding  features  in  McCreery's  Regency  dining  room;  the  window 
treatment,  described  in  detail  in  the  text;  shadow  box  wall  rack  for  bric-a- 
brac;  color  scheme  of  light,  bright  green,  blue  and  beige. 


sistenev  in  the  dcconiting  scheme  exhibition,  and  a  Home  IManning 
becomes  extremely  important  under  .Xdvisur  is  on  hand  to  aid  customers 
these  coiKlitions.  not  only  in  selection  hut  in  hudget- 

4c  :tc  «  iiig.  .\  complete  bedding  depart- 

,  ,,  ,  o  ,  ment  is  included. 

L.  Ijamherger  w  Co.  cqxMied  a 

new  basement  furniture  de])artmeut  *  ♦  * 

at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The  The  Pepperell  Manufacturing 
second  basement  was  transformed  Company  will  go  into  Cotton  Week 
into  a  light,  airy  department,  txjver-  on  May  17  with  a  four  color  page 
ing  13,500  square  feet  of  floor  in  Life  Magazine  captioned.  “.A.re 
space.  Nine  model  rooms  are  on  You  Leading  a  Colorful  Life?"  and 
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continuing:  ‘‘Cotton  Week’s  a  good 
time  to  start.  After  all,  color  is 
character,  l)eauty  and  spirit.  In 
everything  we  see,  in  everything  w’e 
do,  color  makes  the  difference  .  .  . 
If  it’s  a  question  of  color  .  .  .  well, 
what  do  you  like?”  It  then  high¬ 
lights  one  color  in  each  of  several 
types  of  merchandise  —  sheets, 
blankets,  towels,  work  clothes  and 
dress  prints. 

*  *  ♦ 

Among  the  small  flood  of  sales 
training  booklets  coming  from  the 
office  of  Zelma  Bendure  Incorpo¬ 
rated  is  one  on  Selling  Sheets  and 
Cases.  It  includes  an  excellent  an¬ 
alysis  of  their  selling  features ;  live- 
ly  suggestions  for  increasing  sales; 
good  selling  phrases ;  simple  de¬ 
scription  of  serviceability,  quality 
and  economy  factors;  and  a  section 
on  practical  information  for  the 
customer  which  includes  correct 
sizes,  laundering  methcxls.  bedmak¬ 
ing,  even  how  to  store  sheets  in  the 
linen  closet. 

*  *  * 

The  Cannon  Lavenlawn  Sheet 
box  features  on  the  cover  the  fam¬ 
ous  sleeping-girl  color  illustration 
that  won  the  first  place  in  the  1939 
Exhibition  of  Advertising  Art  at 
the  Eighteenth  Annual  New  York 
Art  Directors’  Show.  This  Laven¬ 
lawn  box  is  in  delicate  mauve,  the 
illustration  printed  in  four  colors. 
Another,  the  Cannon  Fine  Percale 
Sheet  Box,  is  deep  blue  and  white, 
of  an  ultra-modern  streamlined  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Cannon  won  three  first  place 
aw’ards  for  1939  packages  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Irwin  D.  Wolf  com]ietition. 


O  TUDDED  with  the  names  of 
^  well  known  designers  is  a  new 
organization  bearing  the  title  of 
“American-Way”. 

Briefly,  the  program  of  the  group, 
which  is  made  up  at  the  present 
writing  of  thirty-four  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  industrial  designers, 
sculptors,  painters  and  craftsmen,  is 
to  contract  with  manufacturers  on 
the  one  hand  for  the  production  of 
specific  items  of  “American-Way” 
design  and  to  provide  stores,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  program  for 
merchandising  them.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  will  thus  l)e  enabled,  they 
say,  to  purchase  the  services  of 
important  modern  designers  at 
favorable  rates ;  while  in  the  stores 
these  items,  sold  on  a  one-store-to- 
a-city  basis,  will  lend  themselves  to 
group  promotion  of  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  possibilities.  The  stores 
will  ])urchase  from  the  manufactur¬ 
ers;  the  manufacturers  will  pay  on 
a  fee  basis  for  the  designs. 

The  designers  and  artists  who 
make  up  “American-Way”  are : 
Egmont  Arens,  John  Steuart  Curry, 
lamest  Fiene,  Lester  Caha,  Michael 
Hare,  Doris  Lee,  Dorothy  Liebes, 
Raymond  Loewy,  Xura,  Joseph  B. 
Platt,  Gillx'rt  Rohde,  Walter  Dor- 
win  Teague,  Russel  Wright,  Miles 
Aborn,  Aubrey  Buller,  Albino  Cava- 
lito.  Freda  Diamond.  Louise  Flath- 
er.  Eugenie  Gershoy,  Julian  Levi, 
Douglas  Maier,  Marguerita  Mer- 
gentime.  Frances  Miller,  Emerich 
Nicholson,  Henry  Rox,  Charles 
Rudy,  Arno  .Scheiding,  Marianne 
•Strengell.  George  Switzer,  Monta¬ 
gue  W’ard,  Scott  Wilson. 


These  names  are  immediately 
suggestive  of  the  probable  character 
of  “American-Way”.  Obviously, 
the  group  will,  first  and  foremost, 
aim — to  put  it  more  crudely  than 
these  artists  would — to  sell  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  modern  design.  They  them¬ 
selves  are  its  leading  ex{X)nents. 

Second,  the  group  aims  to  prove 
to  the  stores  and  the  public  that 
American  design  is  as  creative  in 
spirit  and  effective  in  execution  as 
any  that  stems  from  foreign  sources. 
That  the  time  is  propitious  for  the 
development  of  this  idea  is  obvious. 

Third,  having  indicated  the  essen¬ 
tial  rightness  of  modern  design  for 
modern  life  and  the  ability  of  the 
.American  design  fraternity  to  sup¬ 
ply  it,  “.American-Way”  will  seek 
to  make  the  names  of  American  de¬ 
signers  and  craftsmen  familiar  to 
the  customer,  lifting  the  anonymity 
under  which  they  have  worked. 

This  last  seems  to  be  extremely 
important.  Most  noticeably  in  the 
ca.se  of  furniture,  the  name  of  the 
designer  has  been  linked  with  the 
pnjduct  in  consumer  advertising 
very  rarely ;  and  then  almost  in¬ 
variably  in  jirestige  promotions 
where  the  furniture  was  too  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  taste  of  the  average 
customer.  But  now,  the  World’s 
Fair  has  made  the  names  of  many 
of  this  group  familiar  to  the  public 
in  other  connections.  And  if  the 
public  is  ever  to  recognize  tyjies  and 
nuances  in  modern  design  it  will  be 
through  knowing  the  names  and 
work  of  different  designers. 

Names  of  cooperating  manufac¬ 
turers  have  not  yet  been  announced 
but  the  work  of  executing  contracts 
with  them  is  said  to  be  proceeding 
rapidly.  The  following  types  of 
homefurnishings  are  included  in  the 
plan :  furniture,  drapery  and  up¬ 
holstery  fabrics,  bedspreads,  table 
linens,  giftwares,  glassware,  pottery 
dinnerware  and  artware,  and  lamps. 
The  merchandise  will  be  labeled 
with  a  tag  bearing  the  name  of  the 
designer,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
“American-Way”  insignia.  It  will 
be  produced  for  medium-high  and 
volume  price  ranges.  It  should  be 
understood  that  there  will  be  no 
effort  to  coordinate  items  by  differ¬ 
ent  designers  into  a  “line”.  Each 
designer  preserves  his  own  indivi¬ 
duality  ;  there  will  Ite  only  such  co- 
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ordination  as  naturally  arises  from 
a  common  aim. 

The  vitality  (»f  the  movement  will 
lx*  assured  hy  the  craft  program 
which  it  includes.  A  country-wide 
survey  of  outstanding  regional 
craftsmen  is  under  way  to  uncover 
new  handicraft  sources.  Where  in¬ 
dividual  regional  craftsmen  are  dis¬ 
covered  whose  work  meets  the 
group’s  standards,  “American-W’ay” 
will  choose  examples  of  their  work 
for  merchandising.  The  United 
States  is  rich  in  these  regional  types 
and  inspirations ;  they  go  a  long  way 
in  familiarizing  and  warming  the 
modern  design  picture. 

".Vinerican-Way’s"  recognition  of 
the  significance  of  craft  design  is 
extremely  imixirtant  and  a  good 
omen  for  its  success.  In  Sweden, 


where  homefurnishings  design  is  so 
alive  and  outstanding,  the  nurturing 
of  the  crafts  has  long  Iteen  recog¬ 
nized  as  vital. 

An  Advisory  Board  of  leading 
figures  in  art  and  industry  is  lx*ing 
organized.  At  the  present  time, 
members  of  this  Board  include: 
Egmont  .\rens,  industrial  designer ; 
Ernest  Eiene,  painter:  Houlder 
Hudgins.  President,  Sloane-Blahon 
Corporation ;  Edgar  Kaufmann  of 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores; 
Dorothy  Liehes,  Director.  San 
Francisco  Fair  Decorative  Arts 
Exhibit :  Edwin  I.  Marks,  \’ice- 
President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. : 
Howard  Myers,  Editor.  Architec¬ 
tural  Forum ;  Boardman  Robinson, 
painter :  John  W.  Root,  architect ; 
Edward  Stone,  architect. 


Hereditary  Hangover  in  Lamps? 


ONE  thing  that  escajies  no  ob¬ 
server  in  New  York’s  current 
model  rooms  is  that  lamps  are  be¬ 
ing  used  for  all  kinds  of  decorative 
effects  that  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  lighting.  In  the  current 
mood  of  romanticism  and  prettiness 
it’s  hard  to  feel  any  stronger  senti¬ 
ment  alxnit  them  than  an  affection¬ 
ate  tolerance — they  are  certainly 
pretty;  some  of  them  are  beautiful; 
and  such  conceits  as  twisted  plaster 
lases,  fluted  shades  of  an  unbeliev¬ 
able  exaggeration,  and  so  forth, 
make  very  useful  conversation 
pieces  —  as  long  as  you  yourself 
have  a  giK)d.  sane  I.  E.  S.  lamp  at 
home  projierly  equipped  with  re¬ 
flector  bowl  and  hundred-watt  bulb. 
But  there  are  times  when  you 
wonder,  seeing  and  hearing  about 
twentieth  century  strides  in  lighting 
engineering,  observing  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  built-in  lighting,  if  a  re¬ 
volt  is  not  alK)ut  due  and  if  the 
lamp  department  will  be  caught  un- 
preparecl  when  it  comes. 

Mary  Davis  Gillies  of  McCall’s 
Magazine  recently  told  the  Resi¬ 
dence  Lighting  Forum  of  the 
I.  E.  S.  that  “decoratively  six*aking, 
we  are  still  living  back  in  the  18th 
and  19th  century.”  She  ctmtinued: 

“  I'his  imposes  a  tragic  burden  on 
the  medium  for  distributing  electric 
light.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
use  candle  and  oil  lamj)  forms,  silly 
as  that  might  seem. 

'All  the  decorative  lamj)  market 
can  talk  about  todav  is  Earlv 


.\merican.  Georgian,  Regency,  and 
19th  Century — otherwise  known  as 
the  ‘Gone  With  the  Wind’  trend — 
with  a  little  Bronx,  or  shall  we  say 
GermaJitown  Renaissance,  thrown 
in.  Frankly,  it  would  take  not  a 
wind  but  a  tornado  to  clear  the 
market  of  the  incongruities  which 
deliver  light  into  our  homes  today. 

“We  have  tortured  electric  light 
for  so  long  in  this  way  that  we  are 
Ix'coming  blinded  to  its  possibilities. 
We  are  so  ready  to  think  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  terms  t)f  ceiling  fixtures. 
jMirtables  and  wall  brackets  that  we 
forget  that  there  is  practically  no 
limit  to  electricity. 

“When  architecture,  interior  de¬ 
sign  and  public  acceptance  catch  up 
with  engineering  developments,  we 
may  expect  improvements  in  the 
methods  by  which  light  is  delivered 
to  us. 

« 

“Not withstanding  the  fact  that 
lK)rtables  are  the  most  imixjr- 
tant  form  of  illumination  today, 
they  are  less  jfleasing  in  design  than 
almost  any  other  accessory  gt>ing 
into  the  home. 

“For  some  time  now  I  have  Ixen 
concentrating  on  low  priced  rooms, 
developed  on  budgets  attainable  by 
the  upper  middle  class.  'I'he  groups 
which  we  identify  not  as  ‘pros|)er- 
ous’  but  as  those  who  are  ‘comfort¬ 
able’  and  ‘just  getting  by.’  Terms 
which  aptly  describe  the  largest 
grouj)s  in  this  country. 


“Five  dollars  per  lamp  is  the 
maximum  price  which  should  be 
spent  by  this  group  jxr  lamp  and 
three  dollars  would  lx;  a  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  figure  when  you  consider 
that  four  to  five  layips  for  every 
living  room  are  desirable. 

“Just  try  and  find  table  lamps 
which  are  good-looking,  a  minimum 
of  24  inches  over  all,  with  an  I.E.S. 
reflector  bowl  for  that  price.  I’ve 
trampe<l  the  streets  of  New  York 
trying  to  find  them.  As  much  as  I 
am  embarrassed  to  admit  it,  I  find 
that  I  can  beat  the  [)rice  game  most 
successfully  by  having  a  35^  jug  or 
water  lx)ttle  that  is  large  and  good 
in  shajx*  wired.  I  then  add  a  texto- 
lite  reflector  howl  and  have  a  decent 
lamp  of  large  size  for  $3.00. 

“I’m  not  the  only  one  who  feels 
thus  critical  of  available  decorative 
lamps.  The  Mu.seum  of  M(xiern 
Art  had  an  exhibit  of  decorative 
accessories  costing  not  over  $10.00 
a  few  months  ago.  Everything 
was  represented  but  lamps.  They 
couldn’t  find  any  that  were  accep¬ 
table.  There  was  some  criticism  in 
the  trade  alx)ut  the  Museum  stand 
on  the  matter,  but  my  opinion 
agrees  with  the  Museum  100%. 

“True,  there  probably  is  not 
enough  consumer  pressure  at  the 
moment  to  force  a  change.  Manu¬ 
facturers  show  me  the  wcirst-look- 
ing  lamp  in  their  line — all  onyx, 
gilt  and  curlicues.  I  object.  Up  go 
the  hands  and  ‘But  it  sells!’  is  the 
cry. 

“Sometimes  I  think  such  pur¬ 
chases  are  made  out  of  desperation. 
Women  who  are  not  quite  sure  of 
their  taste  buy  what  is  available. 
They  haven’t  the  courage  to  hold 
out  for  what  they  want.  I  honestly 
Ixlieve  if  they  were  shown  good 
simple  light-giving  lamps  at  a  figure 
within  their  price  range,  they  would 
buy  them.  In  fact.  I’m  willing  to 
bet  that  the  worm  will  turn.  If  you 
want  evidence  look  at  mail-order 
catalogues.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  improved  design  in  home  fur¬ 
nishing  classifications  during  the 
last  two  years. 

“Again,  I  wt)uld  like  to  reaffirm 
that  practically  all  lamps  are  too 
narrow,  too  small  at  the  base,  as 
well  as  too  low.  In  my  mind  light 
sources  should  have  a  sense  of  size 
and  o]nilence.  Dinky  light  sources 
are  inconsi.stent  with  the  service 
rendered.” 
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ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


Laundry  Situation  Aired  —  Distributors  of  Million  Washers  a 
Year  Ignore  Frank  Opposition  of  Half-Billion-Dollar  Commercial 
Laundry  Industry  —  Spirited  Statements  from  Score  of  Sources 


(^LEAX  from  Newark  comes 
^  news  that  Baml)erger’s  will 
launch  a  laundry  service  about 
May  1st.  The  first  big  department 
store  to  extend  dry  cleaning  service 
into  laundering  as  well?  Not  ex¬ 
actly  ;  among  the  first.  W'anamaker 
tif  I’hiladeljihia  has  operated  a  laun¬ 
dry  for  its  customers  for  some 
years. 

The  commercial  laundry  and  the 
household  wa.shing  machine  are 
natural  comj)etitors.  Both  are  big 
business,  for  annual  washer  sales 
total  1(X)  millitin  dollars  and  laundry 
sales  are  nearly  a  half -billion  a  year. 
Both  branches  of  the  laundering  in¬ 
dustry  are  growing,  hut  ever-in¬ 
creasing  volume  brings  an  ever- 
decreasing  margin  of  ])rofit — so 
neither  is  satisfied.  SuixTficially 
considered,  a  healthy  state  of  affairs 
for  the  consumer.  But  our  concern 
is  with  retail  profits. 

L*t's  Hear  Both  Sidos 


mention  of  a  rumor  that  a  leading 
department  store  will  shortly  inau¬ 
gurate  a  laundry  service.  ( )n  a  later 
I)age,  readers  are  asked  why  their 
industry  should  refrain  from  pub¬ 
licizing  and  capitalizing  accidents 
resulting  from  the  oj)eratinn  of 
home  washers.  'I'his  article  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  brief  (piotations  from 
actual  newspai)er  stories,  hearing 
such  heads  as: 

MAX  DIES  AS  WIFE  IS 

CAUdHT  IX  WRINGER 
Eau  C  laire.  Wis..  March  12  — 

WRINGER  C.VrCHES  HAIR. 
NEARLY  STRANGLING  GIRL 
Pn)vincetown.  Mass.,  Feh.  21  — 

SURGEONS  BUILDING  NEW 
THUMB  FOR  BOV— HAND 
THROUGH  WRINGER 
Denver.  Col..  January  30  — 

WR I NGERS.  MANGLES 

TAKE  TOLL 


clothes  will  become  soiled  less 
easily.” 

Then  we  put  the  matter  of  home 
washers  vs.  commercial  laundries 
before  an  economist.  He  approves 
of  both,  hut  i)oints  out  that  the 
Iu)me  machine  is  used  only  a  few 
hours  a  week  while  washing  ma¬ 
chinery  that  is  centralized  in  a  huge 
plant  is  operated  30.  60,  100  hours 
weekly.  He  feels  that  the  millions 
of  little  home  laundries  are  run  on  a 
“peak  load”  basis  and  are  wasters  of 
labor  and  money  when  comi)ared 
with  a  community  plant  that  can 
he  run  on  a  "balanced  load”  basis 
l)ecause  it  serves  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  rather  than  a  single  family. 
(We  neglected  to  remind  him  that 
it  costs  hut  a  penny  an  hour  for  cur¬ 
rent  to  o])erate  a  home  washer. 
Perha])s  his  ”i)eak  load”  argument 
is  .sound  theoretically  hut  picayune 
actually. ) 

Manufacturer  Testifies 


How  can  dei)artment  stores  solve 
the  laundry  problem?  Let’s  ask  the 
ex]x*rts  what  they  think  about  the 
whole  thing.  There  is  very  good 
reason  for  our  discussing  here  the 
commercial  laundry  as  well  as  the 
wa.sher.  Retailers  are  accustomed  to 
read  trade  pajxrs  that  treat  of  wash¬ 
ers  and  other  major  appliances.  But 
those  jiapers  are  accustomed  to  ig¬ 
nore  completely  the  washer’s  rival, 
the  commercial  laundry.  Not  so 
with  trade  papers  read  by  the  laun¬ 
dry  industry,  for  such  |)eriodicals 
are  filled  w'ith  references  to  the 
home  laundry,  the  household  wash¬ 
er,  etc.  Thus,  tyi)ically.  a  leading 
laundry  journal  runs,  as  Paragrajih 
1  of  Page  1.  comparative  figures  re¬ 
lating  to  monthly  and  yearly  sales 
of  washers.  On  the  .same  page  is 


Kansas  City,  Mo..  March  15  — 

Designer  and  Economist 

Now  for  our  ex|H*rts  .  .  . 

J^ince  Norman  Bel  Geddes’  Fu¬ 
turama  was  the  best  attended  of  the 
innumerable  attractions  presented  at 
the  World’s  Fair — 1939.  there  is 
obviously  universal  interest  in  the 
artist-engineer’s  dreams  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  5so  we  asked  an  industrial 
designer  what  the  washing  machine 
of  1990  A.  D.  will  look  like.  He 
refused  to  predict,  because  he’s 
“not  sure  we  shall  he  wearing 
clothes.  .Assuming  we  are,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “it’s  ([uite  possible  they’ll  he 
of  some  cheap  lightweight  material 
an<l  when  soiled  will  l)e  discarded, 
not  laundered.  Incidentally,  with 
the  grow’th  of  air  conditioning. 


Forthwith 

we  ap])roach 

a  washer 

manufacture 

r  and  ask  him 

what  the 

outlook  is. 

With  a  confident  grin. 

he  suggests 

inspection  of  the  wash- 

er’s  health 

record  during 

the  (last 

ten  years : 

Ri'tiiil  I  'atuc 

Snmhcr 

(Millions 

Year 

Sold 

of$) 

1930 

8tK).0(K) 

84 

‘31 

800.000 

09 

‘32 

(.OO.(KK) 

34 

‘33 

l.OOO.(XK) 

t)0 

‘34 

1.000.000 

73 

‘35 

1.2.50.(H)fl 

80 

‘36 

1,500,(XK) 

101 

‘37 

1.500,000 

KXi 

•38 

1.000.000 

74 

‘39 

1,320.000 

W 

Only  when  we  suggested  that 
many  washer  distributors  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  volume  gains  hut  are 
displea.sed  with  declining  unit  values 
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Coolidgcs'  Wash*r 


P 


<lid  our  manufacturcr-infoniiaiit 
wipf  the  smile  from  liis  face.  "It's 
true  he  said,  "that  prices  have 
slumped.  In  1930  the  average  retail 
price  of  washers  was  $105.  The 
ne.\t  vear.  $85.  The  depression  year 
of  1932.  $59.  Then  slow  hut  steady 
gains:  In  1933,  $62.  Following 
year.  $f)5.  In  1935,  ditto.  Then  $("/>, 
$72,  $72  again,  and  in  1939,  $(>8. 

"Ihii  disregard  this  talk  that  ‘the 
market  has  been  ruined  hy  $39.50 
and  $49.50  machines!’  I  tell  you 
cheap  washers  are  washed  up.  I 
have  reliable  survey  figures  showing 
that  about  60%  of  washers  retail 
in  the  $50  to  $70  bracket.  20%  sell 
at  $70  to  $90  and  more-  -that  only 
the  remainder,  20% .  sell  at  $40  and 
less.  Let’s  kxik  at  the  record,  a 
current  record.  Here’s  what  the 
world’s  largest  tabloid  offers  its 
readers,  Sunday.  April  7th :  Five 
stores  advertise  five  different  nation¬ 
al  Iirands  of  washers.  Prices : 
S49..S0  —  $54.95  —  —  $69.95 

—  $74.88.  True,  those  three  top 
prices  include  an  ironer  as  well  as 
the  washer-wringer  rejiresented  by 
the  two  lowest  prices,  but  those 
prices  aren’t  bad.  They  are  season¬ 
ed  with  the  fact  that  several  manu¬ 
facturers  are  retailing  a  washer  at 
$179.50." 

Agency  Man's  Data 

The  last  mentioned  washer  was 
alluded  to  by  an  account  man  of  an 
advertising  agency  who  said:  "One 
manufacturer,  you  know,  came  out 
in  1937  with  a  fully  automatic  wash¬ 
er  retailing  at  $179.,50.  .Some  of  the 
country’s  25.0(K)  dealers  have  al¬ 
ready  sold  KXl.fXX)  of  that  de  luxe 
washer.  .And  here,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  another  front-rank  manufac¬ 
turer  introduced  a  similar  washer  at 
e.xactly  the  same  jirice.  Whereiijion. 
a  few  days  ago.  the  first-mentioned 
maker  announced  a  new  washer  at 
S^Xt.SO." 

Laundry  Ownor  Sings 

In  due  course,  we  accost  a  laun¬ 
dry-owner.  You  don’t  have  to  he  a 
district  attorney  to  induce  him  to 
sing.  He  purses  his  lips  and,  in- 
ferentially.  whistles  a  bar  or  two 
from  Just  -A  Song  .At  Twilight,  as 
he  ])auses  before  pulling  down  the 
shades  on  his  rivals,  the  makers  and 
distrihutors  of  washers.  "Home 
washers”,  he  asserts,  “are  fighting 


for  their  lives.  Women  buy  them 
and  it  hurts  us.  Hut  they  don’t  use 
them  very  long.  This  country  is  the 
l)est  market  for  washers,  and  also 
the  worst,  .\merican  women  have 
more  money  than  any  other  women 
in  the  world,  but  les.s  inclination  to 
l)erform  setni-manual  lalntr  that  they 
feel  is  a  bit  demeaning. 

"The  market  for  washers."  he 
continued.  "a|)i)roaches  the  satura¬ 
tion  ])oint.  rile  washer  industry 
has  .settled  down  to  selling  f'ricc.  to 
competitive  selling  for  e.xisting  mar¬ 
kets.  Increased  distribution  can  be 
attained  but  costs  more  than  it’s 
worth  in  ])rofits.  You  recall  the 
mythical  country  who.se  inhabitants 
existed  by  taking  in  each  others 
washing?  Well,  actually,  we  laun¬ 
dry-owners  are  busy  trying  to  e.x- 
jiand  total  volume  Iw  taking  busine.ss 
away  fntm  each  other.  <  )ur  jmblic 
is  confused  and  misinformeil.  Con¬ 
sider  this  recent  3-(iuestion  survey 
by  Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  and 
(  )slM»rn : 


This  1920  model  washer  was  in  service 
at  the  Northampton,  Mass,  home  of 
former  President  and  Mrs.  Coolid9e 
until  May,  1936. 


1.  Do  clothes  last  longer  when 
washed  at  home,  or  at  laundry? 

Laundry  Xon-Laundry 
I  'sers  I  'sers 

88%  "Last  longer  at  home" 

1%  10%  "Longer  at  laundry’’ 

12%  2%  ".Aliout  same"  or  "Don’t  know” 

2.  Do  laundries  put  anything  in  the 
water  harmful  to  clothes? 


Laundry  Xon-Laundry 
Users  Users 

61%  43% 

25%  16% 

14%  41% 


"Yes” 

"No" 

"Don't  know” 


3.  Which  costs  more,  laundering 
at  home  or  commercial  laundry? 

Laundry  Xon-Laundry 
Users  Users 

75%  85%  “Commercial  laundry” 

13' r  6%  "I-aundering  at  liome” 

12%  9%  “.AlHiut  same”  c)r  "Don’t  know” 


“1  agree",  concluded  the  laundry- 
owner.  "with  the  leading  trade 
jotirnal  of  rnir  industry,  which  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  above  survey  data  as 
a  ’damning  indictment  of  the  laun¬ 
dry  industry  for  its  failure  to  do 
intelligent  educational  and  sales 
work.  Note  particularly  that  more 
laundry  users  than  non-users  think 
that  the  laundry  puts  harmful 
chemicals  in  the  water.  It  is  not 
remarkable  that  volume  grows  so 
slowlv  when  we  consider  that  even 


the  jmesent  customers  are  not  real¬ 
ly  sold.’  ’’ 

Cross  Examination  of  Othor 
Witnossos 

During  the  ensuing  ten  days  we 
continued  our  re.searches — talked 
with  major  ap])liance  managers  of 
the  largest  department  stores,  laun¬ 
dry-owners  associations,  washer 
manufacturers  associations,  trade 
paper  editors,  bureaus  staffed  by 
telephoning  solicitors  of  laundrj' 
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customers,  laundry  route-men,  own¬ 
ers  of  household  equipment  stores, 
merchandise  managers  of  leading 
department  store  chains,  as  well  as 
housewives  and  others  w’hose  pri¬ 
mary  category  is  that  of  consumer. 
W’hat  follows  is  extracted  from 
those  interviews. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  electric 
washer  made? 

A.  The  first  complete,  self- 
contained  machine  was  the  Thor, 
that  was  marketed  in  1907.  Alva 
J.  Fisher  was  the  inventor. 

Q.  How  big  is  the  laundry  busi¬ 
ness  ? 

A.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
figures  for  1939  will  show  between 
420  and  450  millions  for  laundry 
sales.  Corresjx)nding  figures  for 
1937,  same  source,  were  hut  388 
millions.  .  .  .  Many  laundry-owners 
believe  that  figures  during  recent 
years  would  be  better  e.xcept  for 
1 — increase  in  home  laundering 
during  the  depression ;  2 — aggres¬ 
sive  sales  promotion  by  washer 
manufacturers. 

Q.  How  big  is  washer  business? 
A.  (Contained  in  table  on  the 
preceding  page.) 

Q.  How  many  U.  S.  families 
patronize  a  laundry  regularly? 

A.  One  in  four. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  recent 
survey  of  sj>ecial  interest  to  the 
washer  and  laundry  industries? 

A.  Not  long  ago  the  market  re¬ 
search  department  of  the  Neiv  York 
Times  made  a  laundry  survey  of 
1000  Xew'  York  families  that  pro¬ 
duced  some  startling  figures.  For 
example,  that  72.2%  of  those  fami¬ 
lies  send  their  laundry  out.  Notably 
that  survey  was  made  by  telephone, 
thus  automatically  eliminating  the 
very  lowest  income  families.  The 
Times  survey  is  interesting  but  of 
course  offers  contrast  to  national 
surveys  which  indicate  that  through¬ 
out  the  country  one  family  in  four 
patronizes  a  laundry — not  three 
families  in  four. 

Those  national  survers  took  in 
all  income  groups.  The  Times  fig¬ 
ures,  relating  to  only  three  income 
groups,  show'ed  that  the  percentage 
of  New  York  families  using  laun¬ 
dries  in  each  income  group  is: 
High  income  63% 

Medium  income  79% 

Low  income  70% 


Th«  Laundry  Sorvic*  Nnw  Yorknrs  Buy 

High  Income  Medium  Income  Low  Income 

.\11  laundry 

returned  ironed  90%  65%  56% 

Some  returned 

ironed,  some  wet  6%  26%  26% 

•Ml  returned  wet  4%  9%  18% 


That  the  high  income  families  are 
slightly  less  likely  to  patronize 
laundries  can  l)e  accounted  for  by 
the  likelihood  that  such  families 
emi)loy  more  domestic  help,  that  the 
aitartment  houses  they  live  in  usual¬ 
ly  supply  laundry  facilities :  a  laun¬ 
dry  room,  roof  for  clothes  lines, 
etc. 

Q.  Are  laundries  planning  a  na¬ 
tional  campaign  .such  as  was  staged 
in  1929? 

.\.  No.  But  last  January  the 
laundry  machinery  manufacturers 
(laundry  and  Cleaner  .\llied 
'I'rades  Ass’n )  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  made  up  a 
jnirse  of  $25,000  and  hired  a 
Chicago  public  relations  counsel  to 
present  their  story  to  the  public. 
.\  comparatively  small  appropria¬ 
tion,  mea.sured  by  the  $200,000 
which  one  manufacturer  is  reputed 
to  have  set  aside  for  an  8-week 
campaign  to  promote  his  new’  $99.50 
washer.  But  that  $25,000  purse  will 
])robably  be  used  primarily  as  a 
rudder,  to  guide  laundries  that  will 
spend  an  estimated  10  millions  on 
local  advertising  during  1940. 

Hurry,  Hurry,  Hurry! 

Q.  What  is  the  burden  of  the 
washer  distributor’s  song? 

“Regularly  $100“  .  .  .  “Save 
$50“  .  .  .  “List  price  $119.95”  .  .  . 
“Money  saver  .  .  .  does  everything 
but  hang  the  clothes  out  to  dry” 

.  .  .  “Compare  at  $110  .  .  .  Pay 
only  $5  a  month.”  .  .  .  “Nothing 
down,  10  cents  a  day.”  .  .  .  “Just 
35  to  sell  at  this  low  price.”  .  .  . 
Washer  ads  invariably  employ  a  cut 
and  confine  their  text  to  50,  or  at 
most  100,  words.  Usually  that  copy 
is  staccato  stuff :  three  or  four  short 
sentences  JpllQwed,  by,  a  list,  of , the 
7  or  10  special  features  of  the  wash¬ 
er  illustrated  by  the  cut.  There’s 
no  Fishgibbon  flavor  about  washer 
copy ;  apparently  it  was  dashed  off 
on  a  telegraph  blank  by  a  C.  P.  A. 

Q.  Does  the  washer’s  competitor 
sing  more  sweetly? 

A.  Well,  often  the  laundrv  de- 


I)ends  on  a  badly  composed,  dull, 
smudged  mimeographed  letter  that 
is  given  the  inattention  it  deserves. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  laundries 
that  tell  their  story  to  the  consumer 
in  very  effective  fashion.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  bit  of  direct  mail — a 
two-color  job  with  well-executed 
art  work.  On  the  obverse  of  a  pre¬ 
paid  reply  card  you  read : 

”...  fingers  trained  to  exjxTt 
care  add  the  touch  of  perfection  at 
our  laundry.  Delicately  expert  fin¬ 
gers — trained  to  technical  deftness 
— taught  to  exercise  the  utmost 
gentleness  and  care.  Plus  complete, 
thoroughly  modern  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  excellent  research  laboratory 
facilities.  That’s  the  combination 
that  makes  our  laundry  service  so 
outstanding. 

“The  results  show  in  that  extra 
touch  of  perfection  so  prized  by  our 
80,000  customers.  Yet  our  services 
cost  you  no  more  than  ordinary 
laundering.” 

Q.  80, (XX)  customers,  eh?  Well 
what  type  of  service  do  consumers 
prefer  the  laundry  to  give  them? 

A.  What  1,000  New  Yorkers  buy 
is  indicated  by  the  aforementioned 
Times  survey  (in  a  table  shown  at 
the  top  of  this  page). 

Q.  What  about  selling  washers 
in  a  city? 

A.  Census  figures  show  definite¬ 
ly  how  Americans  in  ever-increas¬ 
ing  proportion  have  been  moving 
into  the  cities  during  the  past  20 
years.  But  families  with  children 
tend  to  move  to  the  suburbs,  feeling 
that  “a  city  is  no  place  to  raise 
children.”  Thus  city  families  are 
generally  smaller,  so  the  weekly 
wash  is  smaller.  Less  need  for  a 
laundress  and  a  washer.  Moreover, 
big-city  families  live  in  apartments; 
'U. '  S.  Census  gives  New  York 
1,700,000  families  and  fewer  than 
300,000  one-family  houses  in  the 
city.  Similar  conditions  are  reflected 
by  Department  of  Commerce  fig¬ 
ures,  which  indicate  the  proportion 
of  apartment  dwellers  is  increasing 
throughout  the  entire  nation. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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GENERAL  iX)  ELECTRIC 


And  It’s  Easy  if  You  Sell  Them 
Complete  Electrical  Living  with 
General  Electric  Appliances. 


You’ll  Sell  More  Appl 
the  Help  of  G.E/s  ^ 


Turning  the  puzzled  gift-seekers  in  your  aisles 
into  buyers  is  the  aim  of  the  stimulating  ideas 
in  G.E.’s  newest  contribution  to  inspired 
appliance  sales.  May  we  suggest  that  you  try 
one  or  more  of  the  101  bright,  new  ideas  in 
G.E.’s  latest  treasure  chest  of  plans,  aptly 
named  “Leap  Year  Loot’’? 

There’s  a  smart  white  vellum-wrapped  volume 
all  ready  for  you.  To  receive  it  by  return  mail 
please  fill  out  the  coupon  below. 


Leap  Year  Loot’’  Knows  the  Answers 


Because  it  is  the 
headline  and 
theme,  which  you 
can  use,  of  G.E.’s 
four-color,  full- 
page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  June  mag¬ 
azines. 


“All  Brides  Are 
Beautiful;  Let’s 
Keep  Them  That 
Way.’’  Why  should 
you  be  interested? 


See  the  14  pages 
of  copy  slants,  lay¬ 
out  and  display 
suggestions  in¬ 
cluded  in  “Leap 
Year  Loot.’’ 


Is  it  possible  to 
tap  both  the  an¬ 
niversary  and  the 
bridal  gift  market 
in  one  ad? 


G.E.’s  “Leap  Year 
Loot”  fairly  teems 
with  easy-to-carry- 
through  promo- 
tional  ideas 
planned  to  bring 
more  customers  to 
your  store,  more 
money  to  your 
cash  registers. 


See  suggestion  2 
of  the  32  dramatic 
promotion  ideas 
included  in  “Leap 
Year  Loot.” 


How  would  you 
stage  a  “chip-in 
shower”  to  sell 
large  appliances? 


p\e»'e 
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Plain  Talk  from  Herschel  Lutes 


J.  L  Hudson  Company's  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager  makes  a  forthright  address  to  electric 
manufacturers  concerning  electric  ranges.  It 
proves  to  be  a  notable  analysis  of  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  many  departments  of  a  big  store 


HERSCHEL  LUTES 

N  their  endless  endeavor  to  func¬ 
tion  smoothly,  department  stores 
encounter  obstacles.  Compactly 
comprehensive,  cogent,  colorful  was 
an  analysis  of  some  of  those  diffi¬ 
culties  presented  recently  by  Her¬ 
schel  Lutes,  divisional  merchandise 
manager  of  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  who  siMjke  in  Chicago  before 
the  annual  .sales  conference  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute.  'I'he  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mr.  Lutes’  sj^eech  was  “The 
Department  Store  as  an  Outlet  for 
Electric  Range  Sales,’’  hut  the  scope 
of  his  commentary  was  broad,  so 
that  although  it  was  j^rimarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  distrilmtion  of  elec¬ 
trical  etiuipment  it  presented  mate¬ 
rial  that  aroused  the  keen  interest 
of  retaildom  as  a  whole.  All  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  store  deal  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  when  Mr.  Lutes 
pointed  out  myopic  symptoms  which 
he  had  detected  in  electrical  manu¬ 
facturers  he  struck  a  res|)onsive 
chord  in  the  breasts  of  buyers  for 
some  of  the  “calico’’  departments  as 
well. 

Manufacturers'  Myopia 

“You  manufacturers  have  plenty 
of  money  to  do  anything  else  in  the 
world,’’  asserted  Mr.  Lutes,  “except 
pay  the  retailers  a  decent  profit’’ 
.  .  .  Having  prefaced  his  talk  with 
apologies  for  the  frankness  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  he  thought  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  occasion,  Mr.  Lutes 
gave  utterance  to  winged  words, 


while  a  large  audience  leaned  for¬ 
ward  tensely,  vastly  excited  by  his 
earnest  hut  friendly  denunciation. 
“You  have  money,’’  he  continued, 
“for  every  kind  of  a  drive  you  can 
think  of  to  defeat  or  l)yi>ass  regular 
distribution.  You  seem  obsessed 
with  the  desire  to  outdo  the  retailer 
at  his  own  game.  Give  the  retailer 
a  real  chance  to  do  his  job  the  way 
he  knows  it  ought  to  be  done.  Your 
whole  campaign  seems  built  for  a 
dealer  who  knows  nothing. 

“We  (retailers)  think  you  are 
rather  cloistered,”  he  said,  “so  far 
as  details  of  distribution  are  con¬ 
cerned.  We  believe  that  if  you 
knew  all  that  is  transpiring  you 
would  have  more  respect  for  estab¬ 
lished  trade  channels  and  good  retail 
distribution — instead  of  going  back 
many  years  to  the  bar‘ering  and 
bickering  of  i)eddlers. 

“A  lot  of  manufacturers,”  contin¬ 
ued  Mr.  Lutes,  “want  a  job  of  re¬ 
tail  distribution  done  but  they  think 
the  margin  required  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  too  high.  So  they 
decided  to  do  their  own  distributing 
or  have  it  done  through  cheaper 
channels.  They  pay  enormous  ad¬ 
vertising  costs,  enormous  distribu¬ 
tion  costs,  and  many  unneeded 
expenses.  If  they  really  analyzed 
the  situation,  they  are  probably  pay¬ 
ing  much  more  than  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  a  regular  retail  job 
done  by  retailers  and  this  is  not  the 
worst.  They  are  not  getting  the 
resixjnsibility  for  performance  and 
service  that  they  would  get  through 
the  regular  channels.  Sometimes  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  economize.  Indeed, 
many  times  the  seemingly  more 
expensive  is  really  the  cheapest. 


You  finally  did  give  us  the  profit 
we  need  on  refrigeration  but  there 
were  so  many  other  factors  involved 
by  the  time  we  got  it  that  it  didn’t 
do  the  job  it  could  have  done  if  it 
had  come  at  the  proper  time. 

Astigmatic  Advertisers 

“Pick  up  any  national  magazine 
or  newspaper — it  is  so  full  of  ads 
that  you  can’t  read  the  news  and 
articles.  You  fellows  are  just  com¬ 
peting  with  each  other  to  see  who 
can  waste  the  most  money  on  pub¬ 
licity.  And  you  and  even  all  your 
salesmen  are  bragging  about  it.  You 
boost  up  the  number  of  pages  so 
it  is  humanly  impossible  for  anyone 
to  read  more  than  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  ads — thus  not  only 
wasting  money  but  also  depreciating 
the  value  of  all  of  your  advertising 
cost.  A  small  percentage  of  the 
same  expenditure  by  all  of  you 
would  create  a  magazine  that  would 
be  readable  and  where  the  custom¬ 
ers  might  possibly  read  several  of 
the  ads. 

“So  stop  wasting  half  of  your 
money  in  national  advertising — and 
three-fourths  of  your  posters,  cir¬ 
culars,  shows,  conventions,  etc.  Do 
a  little  more  locally  and  save  the 
rest  for  selling.  Recognize  that  the 
heavy  gains  in  refrigeration  sales 
are  from  local — not  national  adver¬ 
tising.  Locally  is  where  the  cus¬ 
tomers  are.  You  have  been  pot- 
shotting  with  buckshot  and  your 
competitor  has  been  using  a  rifle.” 

Before  grilling  refrigerator  manu¬ 
facturers,  Mr.  Lutes  opened  fire  on 
the  range,  assuring  his  manufactur¬ 
er  audience;  “It  is  true  that  you 
have  made  a  little  progress  and  the 
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magazines  have  lieen  bragging  about 
the  marvelous  increase  in  range 
business.  But  after  all,  100  per  cent 
increase  on  nothing  is  just  slightly 
more  than  nothing.  If  you  keep  on 
faithfully  and  well  the  way  you  have 
been  recently,  then  in  10  years  or 
so  you  may  l)e  able  to  get  into  vol¬ 
ume  production  on  electric  ranges.” 

11  •Point  Program 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Lutes  believes 
are  the  essentials  of  cooperation 
which  should  be  enjoyed  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  retail  ranges; 

From  the  Manufacturer — 

1.  A  line-up  of  ranges  to  meet 
our  competition  and  logical 
steps  in  value  and  price  up  to 
the  better  models. 

2.  <  )ur  normal  profit  on  the  full 
line  plus  some  advertising  al¬ 
lowances. 

3.  Your  dealer  organization  to 
give  us  some  reputable  com¬ 
petition,  not  to  cut  our  throats. 

4.  A  full  control  over  all  normal 
functions  as  retailers. 

.Y  Avoid  discount  houses,  no 
premiums,  no  free  goods  or 
bonuses. 

6.  Simplify  (as  some  are  doing) 
the  range  line  down  to  three 
models,  to  retail  at  $75  plus 
installation,  $99  and  $125 
built  up  with  accessories  to 
$150.  Have  one  additional 
siiecial,  very  low  price,  and 
good  profit. 

From  the  Utility — 

1.  Satisfactory  rate  on  wiring 
and  installation. 

2.  Help  our  Home  Advisory 
Bureaus  to  educate  customers 
to  use  range. 

3.  Continued  and  more  aggres¬ 
sive  aid  in  making  range  .sales. 
Assist  us  in  selling.  Do  not 
ham|)er  or  compete  with  us. 

4.  If  you  must  sell  ranges,  then 
keep  out  of  the  cheap,  poorly 
built,  low  profit  merchandise 
and  confine  your  advertising, 
sales,  and  effort  to  high  price, 
high  quality  merchandise. 
I.eave  the  sales,  etc.,  to  the 
department  store. 

5.  Become  our  partner  and  help 
us  get  the  proper  help  and 
treatment  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 


Utilities,  said  Mr.  Lutes,  should 
aid  the  manufacturers  until  their 
products  have  public  acceptance. 
Thereafter  the  aid  should  he  swung 
to  the  side  of  the  retailers.  He 
cited  “our  good  Detroit  Edison” 
repeatedly  as  an  e.\ami)le  of  “won¬ 
derful  cooperation.” 

Stores  Forced  Into 
Private  Brands 

“When  you  refused  to  listen  t<t 
our  pleas  about  refrigeration,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Lutes,  “we  were  forced 
to  protect  ourselves  by  private 
brands.  At  fir.st  they  were  merely 
a  defensive  tool  hut  they  developed 
into  a  real  item.” 

“IFe  lire  NOT  particularly 
anxious  to  sell  private  brands.  IVe 
ti'oiilil  like  very  much  to  ivork  with 
and  help  you  imnufacturers  dis¬ 
tribute  the  product  you  make.  But 
you  won't  let  us.  You  think  you 
know  what  we  ought  to  do  and  you 
try  to  make  us  do  it.  You  tell  us 
you  know  what  price  we  ought  to 
get  and  what  profit  we  ought  to 
make  and  you  try  to  force  us  to 
abide  by  them.  You  know  what  our 
advertising  and  merchandising  poli¬ 
cy  should  l)e  and  you  try  to  make  us 
follow  the  right  path.  Once  in  a 
while  some  of  you  pretend  to  con¬ 
sult  with  us  as  to  what  we  need 
and  then  say  that  we  are  not  of  one 
mind  and  we  can’t  make  up  our 
minds  what  we  want,  so  you  go  mer¬ 
rily  ahead  and  do  what  you  think  is 
best  anyway.  You  treat  us  as  if  we 
were  your  automobile  distributors 
and  dealers — but  we  have  been  mer¬ 
chants  in  our  own  right  for  a  good 
many  years. 

“If  you  continue  to  merchandise 
and  treat  the  electric  ranges  in  the 
.same  manner  you  did  refrigerators, 
then  seven  or  eight  years  from  now 
you  are  going  to  land  ranges,  not 
in  the  same  position  refrigerators 
are  now,  but  in  a  much  worse 
lx)sition,  httrau.se  you  are  headed 
now  toward  the  elimination  of  mark¬ 
up,  and  in  all  credit  to  you,  you  did 
try  to  increase  the  markup  to  the 
retailer  on  refrigeration.  But  it 
came  almost  too  late.  Don’t  delay 
so  long  on  ranges. 

“Now  that  we  are  approaching  an 
imjx)rtant  phase  in  electric  range 
merchandising,  we  sincerely  hope  it 
won’t  be  necessary  for  us  retailers 
to  build  up  several  more  manufac¬ 


turers  on  private  brands  to  compete 
with  the  nationally  known  lines.  Or 
that  your  casualty  list  won’t  be  so 
heavy  as  in  refrigeration. 

Savan  Loan  Yoars 

“You  refrigerator  manufacturers, 
.said  Mr.  Lutes,  “wouldn’t  listen  to 
us  for  seven  long  years.  We  asked 
you,  we  pleaded  for  .something  with 
which  to  meet  certain  competition 
and  we  pleaded  for  certain  features 
at  a  price  range.  We  asked  you 
then  for  exactly  what  you  have 
given  us  now.  But  then  you  ex¬ 
plained  that  we  were  seeing  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins.  You  explained  it 
was  impossible  to  meet  our  de¬ 
mands  because  of  your  national  ad¬ 
vertising  exjiense  and  because  of 
your  overhead  and  you  explained 
that  we  were  wrong  in  assuming 
that  you  would  ever  be  able  to  do 
it.  You  said  the  other  fellow  would 
go  bankrupt  and  you  said  his  ser¬ 
vice  exi^ense  would  l)e  entirely  too 
much  and  you  said  he  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  keep  it  up — you  said  about 
everything  but  you  didn’t  give  us 
what  you  are  now  giving.” 

Fat  Years  Ahead 

The  national  market  is  wide  open 
for  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  sale 
of  electric  ranges  without  materially 
affecting  the  gas  range  business, 
Mr.  Lutes  continued,  though  in  the 
cities,  he  predicted,  there  will  be 
some  displacement.  Hudson’s  sale 
of  gas  ranges  has  not  only  been  very 
good,  but  has  been  accomplished  at 
a  40-45  per  cent  markup,  with  not 
more  than  a  5  per  cent  allowance 
for  trade-ins.  But  the  action  of 
electric  range  manufacturers  in 
.starting  to  “replace  this  market  of 
millions  of  dollars  at  an  average  of 
alx)Ut  32  {ler  cent  markup”  is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  re¬ 
tailers. 

The  Hudson  Co.  executive  took 
the  manufacturers  to  task  for  their 
failure  to  provide  a  well-rounded 
price  line  of  ranges.  While  the  low- 
end  merchandise  is  essential  if  a 
retailer  is  to  be  com{)etitive,  re¬ 
peated  past  experience  has  shown 
that  total  sales  constitute  less  than 
5  per  cent  and  never  more  than  15 
per  cent  of  the  low-end  merchan¬ 
dise.  “We  spent  one-third  of  our 
advertising  effort  on  low-end  gas 
ranges,  but  they  consisted  of  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  our  sales.”  ' 
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Electrical  Appliances 

{Continued  from  page  26) 


L—  Fong  and  Mrs.  O'Grady 

Q.  You  say  they  are  fewer  than 
8,000  commercial  laundries  in  the 
country,  but  I  count  in  the  classified 
telephone  directory  of  Queens 
County — only  one  of  New  York 
City’s  five  counties — 421  commer¬ 
cial  laundries.  Now  Queens  has  a 
population  of  only  1,250,000.  On 
that  basis  there’d  Ije  not  8,000  laun¬ 
dries  in  the  whole  country  but  over 
40,000.  How  come  ? 

A.  Very  simple.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  421  Queens  laun¬ 
dries  send  their  work  to  commercial 
laundries.  They  are  middlemen, 
jobl)ers  if  you  chwse.  They  oper¬ 
ate  as  Lee  Fong  or  Mrs.  0’(jrady’s 
Hand  laundry,  or  Universal  Laun¬ 
dry  Service.  Inc.,  but  they  are  media 
for  a  laundry  service  wholly  or  part¬ 
ly  iierformed  by  whichever  com¬ 
mercial  laundry  they  may  choose  to 
give  their  work  to. 

Q.  What  is  this  AIL  that  I  hear 
sjK)ken  of? 

A.  That’s  the  American  Institute 
of  Laundering  to  which  we’ve  al¬ 
ready  made  reference.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  leading  laundries  of 
the  country  are  members — alnnit 
2,300  of  the  total  of  7,000  laundries. 
Meml)ers  of  the  AIL  are  said  to  do 
70%  of  the  laundry  business  of  the 
country.  The  AIL  is  forever  test¬ 
ing  soaps,  fabrics,  color  fastness, 
tensile  strengths,  shrinkage,  etc. 
But  it’s  been  less  successful  in  unit¬ 
ing  its  membership  back  of  promo¬ 
tional  camjjaigns. 

Q.  Let’s  get  back  to  washers — 
and  women. 

A.  Sales  of  electric  washers 
totaled  1,320,000  last  year — big 
jump  over  1938’s  even  million. 
Yes,  the  American  W’asher  and 
Ironer  Association  reports  that  dur¬ 
ing  1939  sales  of  home  laundering 
appliances  jumped  24%  over  1939. 
In  your  March  1940  chapter  of 
The  Bulletin  you  published  a 
study,  “Inquiry  Into  Ironers’’, 
which  showed  that  although  93% 
of  wired  American  homes  have  elec¬ 
tric  irons,  only  6%  own  ironers; 
that  its  twin,  the  washer,  outsells 
the  ironer  10  to  1.  You  jxiinted  out 
that  there  are  14  million  washers 


in  use  in  this  country,  more  than  the 
total  of  such  machines  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world  combined ;  but 
that  although  we  similarly  have 
more  ironers  over  here  than  the  rest 
of  the  world’s  population  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  there  are  but  1,500,000  to 
complement  the  14  million  wa.shers. 

Guossos,  Nat  Statistics 

Q.  Let’s  forget  ironers.  What 
alM)Ut  washer  saturation? 

.\.  That’s  estimated  at  59.6%. 
However,  some  people  lx*lieve  that 
saturation  calculations  are  rarely 
much  lietter  than  free-hand  guesses. 
Who  will  estimate  the  saturation 
reached  by  cigarette-rolling  ma¬ 
chines,  copies  of  Hitler’s  Mein 
Kampf,  automobiles,  haircuts,  rub¬ 
ber-bands  and  tomato  soup?  Aliout 
as  far  as  we  can  go  in  discussing 
washer  saturation  is  to  say  that  10 
million  or  so  of  them  have  Ix'en 
sold  to  the  country’s  32  million 
families  in  the  past  ten  years,  .-\fter 
then  considering  the  factors  of  ob¬ 
solescence  and  depreciation,  mayl>e 
we’ll  decide  that  the  pretentiously 
accurate  saturation  figure.  59.6%, 
stands  on  a  foundation  of  thorough¬ 
ly  inadequate  data. 

Q.  Let’s  check  that  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Talk  some  more  aliout 
Wtimen  and  Washers. 

A.  U.  S.  Census  figures  show 
that  from  1910  to  1930  “Gainfully 
Employed  Women’’  went  up  from 
a  total  of  8  million  to  11  million. 
'I'he  “Clerical”  classification  showed 
the  biggest  increase ;  325% !  Na¬ 
turally  working  gals,  married  or 
single,  are  more  interested  in  listen¬ 
ing  for  the  laundryman’s  semi¬ 
weekly  rings  than  in  reading  washer 
ads.  The  commercial  laundries 
know  their  public.  Thus  in  cities 
most  of  them  advertise :  ( following 
ipioted  from  actual  ads)  "For  folks 
who  go  to  business  we  have  a  7  a.  m. 
])ick-up  and  delivery  service.”  .  .  . 
“We  call  and  deliver ;  24-hour  ser¬ 
vice”  .  .  .  “Early  a.  m.  pick-ups  for 
business  people”  .  .  .  “Pick-ups  and 
deliveries  before  8  a.  m.  and  after  6 
p.  m.”  Yes,  that  phrase  "liefore  8 
a.  m.  and  after  6  p.  m.”  is  more 
frequently  used  than  any  other. 

Q.  How  does  the  typical  laundry- 


owner  receive  the  news  that  Mrs. 
(iloolier,  one  of  his  liest  customers 
has  Ixjught  a  washer  and  won’t  re- 
(|uire  his  services  any  more? 

A.  DisapiM)inted  but  not  at  all 
discouraged.  He  figures  that  within 
a  few  months  she'll  tire  of  that  play¬ 
thing  and  will  roll  it  away  to  the 
attic.  He  sees  Americans  as  more 
fond  of  machines  and  gadgets  than 
any  other  jieople  in  the  world,  Imt 
eijually,  he’s  convinced,  they’re  in¬ 
clined  to  let  some  George  &  Co. 
do  the  work,  whether  it  has  to  do 
with  making  jxjtato  salad,  mowing 
the  lawn,  facial  massage,  polishing 
shoes,  manicuring,  window  washing, 
pedicuring,  or  laundering  clothes. 

Q.  How  do  current  campaigns 
by  the  laundry  jieople  seek  to  wean 
women  from  washer  operation? 

A.  They  suggest  that  the  home 
laundry  is  not  an  fait,  that  women 
who  really  lielong,  who  want  to  give 
adequate  attention  to  their  social 
duties,  to  bridge  and  bingo,  not  to 
sjieak  of  their  children’s  welfare  and 
happiness,  will  let  George  &  Co. 
do  their  laundry  work.  One  of  a 
current  series  of  full-page  ads  in 
favor  of  laundries,  sponsored  by  a 
soaj)  manufacturer,  depicts  a  woman 
who  has  made  the  mistake  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  washer  to  clean  her 
clothes.  The  cartoons  show  her 
lying  in  lied,  incapacitated  by  la 
grippe,  while  her  husband  and  her 
physician  jxiint  out  to  her  how  un¬ 
fair  she  is  to  herself  and  her  family 
when  she  endangers  her  life  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  save  a  few  ixnnies  by 
use  of  her  washing  machine. 

Q.  .\side  from  the  prevalent  Ix- 
lief,  combatted  by  the  industry,  that 
laundries  subject  clothes  to  the 
action  of  strong,  injurious  chemi¬ 
cals.  what  is  the  most  common  con¬ 
sumer-objection  to  laundries? 

Millions  of  women  have  an 
innate,  frequently  expressed  objec¬ 
tion  to  “having  my  laundry  mi.xed 
up  with  that  of  a  lot  of  other  fami¬ 
lies’  wash  .  .  .  it’s  unsanitary  and 
dangerous.”  Yet  any  member  of  the 
.\IL  is  equipjxd  to  show  that  nK)d- 
ern  laundry  practice  is  more  thor¬ 
ough  in  guarding  against  infection 
than  are  state-suix;rvised  dairies 
that  pasteurize  milk !  He  will  show 
you  results  of  hundreds  of  compara¬ 
tive  tests  that  indicate  a  laundry 

{Continued  on  page  72) 
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PIANOS 


Published  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Piano  Manufacturers’  Association 


WHAT  PRICE 


FRANCHISE? 


After  all  is  said  and  done,  a  franchise  for  any  prod¬ 
uct  is  only  a  license  to  sell  that  product — if  you  can. 


The  value  of  the  franchise  is  determined  solely  by  the 
saleability  of  the  product. 


Story  &  Clark,  now  and  for  all  time  to  come,  reaffirms 
its  steadfast  adherence  to  the  policy  of  keeping  its 
franchise  valuable. 


This  is  a  matter  of  doing,  rather  than  of  saying.  .  .  We 
believe  the  following  actions  are  responsible  for  the  fact 


Tbt  gnattst  rntrcbanJisittg  epportunity  of  tbit  gcmeralioH — tb* 
Sivry  6  Clark  STORYnSE— Voiced  by  RCA-Vicior 


that  Story  dc  Clark  now  serve  the  largest  group  of  the 
most  prosperous  music  merchants  and  piano  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  Nation; 

Styling  ...  We  have  helped  make  our  dealer-associ- 
ates  style  leaders,  not  only  by  introducing  most  of 
today’s  accepted  styles,  but  also  by  maintaining 
leadership  even  when  these  styles  became  imitated. 

Tone  .  .  .  Believing  that  tone  cannot  be  talked  into  a 
•fe  piano,  we  have  helped  make  our  dealer-associates 
tone-leaders  by  actually  putting  a  Joseph  Klepac 
scale  into  every  instrument  bearing  the  name  of 
Story  Sc  Clark. 

Advertising  Service  .  .  .  We  have  helped  our  dealer- 
associates  to  become  merchandising  leaders,  by  sup¬ 
plying  the  most  intelligent  advertising  help  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  ever  seen  —  prepared  not  to  sell  our¬ 
selves  to  our  dealers,  but  to  help  sell  pianos  for 
our  dealers. 

These  are  the  tangibles  that  give  value  to  our  franchise. 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  here  the  sincerity  of  our 
fHjlicy  of  dealer-protection;  the  value  of  our  82-year, 
one-family  history;  our  superb  manufacturing  facilities; 
our  "merchandising  sense”  which  has,  after  all,  been 
the  spark  behind  everything  else.  These  things  are  im¬ 
portant — but  depend  upon  words  for  proof. 

All  we  request  is  that  you  compare  these  Story  Qc  Clark 
actions  with  the  actions  of  any  other  manufacturer  in 
the  field . For  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

STORY 

CLARK 

PIANO  COMPANY 


64  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  QUALITY  SINCE  1857 
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Pia^  9nJUui/uf> 

ITS  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 


By  C.  ALBERT  JACOBS.  Jr. 

President,  National  Piano  Manufacturers'  Association 


IF  this  short  article  is  to  encotii- 
pass  the  broad  spread  indicated 
in  its  title,  it  can,  at  best,  only 
“hit  the  hi^h  siH)ts”,  hut  at  any  rate, 
it  nii^ht  as  well  start  at  the  he<(in- 
ninjj.  'Ibis  takes  tis  hack  to  the 
early  seventeen  hundreds. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  clavichord, 
harp.sichord  and  s])inet  were  the 
|K)pular  keyboard  instruments. 
Makers  of  these  in.struments  had 
Ix-en  striviiif'  to  produce  improve¬ 
ments  that  would  give  greater  vol¬ 
ume  and  more  resonant  tone,  atid 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  Bar- 
tokmio  Cristofori  of  Padua  was  the 
first  to  attaiti  this  objective  success¬ 
fully.  He  combined  the  general 
design  and  keyboard  operation  of 
the  harjisichord  with  the  ])ercussion 
attack  as  used  in  the  dulcimer. 
This  was  accomplished  by  using 
hammers  to  strike  the  strings  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ])lectrum  which  ])lucked 
the  strings  of  the  haritsichord.  He 
started  his  experiments  with  this 
new  type  instrument  in  1707  and 
first  exhibited  his  new  instrument 
in  1711,  calling  it  “Piano  A  Forte.” 
The  making  of  instruments  of  this 
sort  in  those  days  was  a  slow,  labori¬ 
ous  hand  process  and  word  of  the 
develo])ment  of  this  new  creation  in 
musical  instruments  s^iread  slowly. 
It.  however,  finally  reached  the 
harpsichord  makers  of  England, 
France  and  Germany  and  gradttally, 
harpsichord  makers  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  swung  over  to  making  pianos. 

Improvements  in  the  first  crude 
actions  gradually  emerged  from  this 


elTort  by  a  “trial  and  error"  prticess 
and  the  names  of  many  famotis 
harjisichord  manufacturers  should 
receive  mention  and  credit  for  their 
contributions  to  this  development, 
hut  through  the  lack  of  space  will 
have  to  1k‘  omitted  in  this  article. 
By  1750,  the  piano  was  well  launch¬ 
ed  as  the  coming  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  and  shortly  after,  it  took  the 
form  of  the  early  square  pianos, 
constructed  on  fragile  lines  with  a 
limited  range  keyboard,  low  tension 
strings  and  tiny  hammers.  The 
earliest  pianos  bore  about  the  same 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  present, 
that  an  old  one  cylinder  automobile 
of  the  1890’s  bears  to  the  modern, 
streamlined  eight  and  twelve  cylin¬ 
der  cars. 

Credit  for  the  development  of  the 
upright  piano  is  generally  given  to 
Johann  Schmidt  of  Salzburg,  .\us- 
tria,  who  produced  a  jiiano  with 
vertical  strings  about  1780.  The 
grand  piano  which  was  developed 
about  the  same  time  was  mainly  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  luiglish  and 
German  craftsmen  to  produce  a 
larger  and  more  iiowerful  instru¬ 
ment.  and  while  both  the  upright 
and  grand  were  made  in  limited 
quantities,  the  square  piano  was,  for 
many  years,  the  instrument  which 
jiredominated  numerically. 

With  the  develojiment  of  the 
United  States  and  the  immigration 
to  this  country  of  artisans  from  the 
old  world,  the  piano  industry  finally 
became  well  established  here  in  the 
early  eighteen  hundreds.  Most  of 


the  names  connected  with  the  early 
development  of  the  piano  industry  in 
this  country  are  of  English  or  Ger¬ 
man  extraction  and  responding  to 
the  opportunity  for  free  expression 
in  this  democratic  Western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  the  inventive  genius  of  these 
])iano  jiioneers  contributed  to  the 
speedy  develoinnent  of  the  piano. 
That  jieriod  of  .\merican  history 
which  is  re])lete  with  stories  of  our 
industrial  exjiansion  affected  the 
piano  industry  as  it  did  all  others. 
The  change  was  gradual  but  relent¬ 
less.  in  eliminating  from  the  scene 
the  old  time  "one-man  jiiano  fac¬ 
tory"  where  instruments  were  made 
singly  and  in  com])lete  detail  in  one 
establishment.  Companies  appeared 
who  sjiecialized  in  the  manufacture 
of  actions,  others  made  keys,  some 
foundries  concentrated  their  efforts 
on  the  casting  of  piano  plates,  cer¬ 
tain  steel  companies  specialized  in 
the  drawing  of  piano  wire.  There 
were  other  factories  that  specialized 
in  the  fine  cabinet  work  necessary 
for  piano  cases.  Piano  manufactur¬ 
ers  continually  strove  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  product  and  as  pre¬ 
cision  machinery  was  invented  to 
produce  the  various  parts,  the  prog¬ 
ress  towards  perfection  was  consist¬ 
ent. 

Until  after  the  Civil  War,  the 
square  piano  held  its  jKisition  as 
leader,  but  from  the  early  eighties 
on,  the  upright  forged  ahead  and 
the  square  was  out  of  the  picture 
entirely  by  tbe  nineties. 

'I'he  start  of  the  twentieth  cen- 


A  revival  of  business  for  the  piano  department  seems  to  be  definitely  on.  So  much  so 
that  a  number  of  stores  which  years  ago  closed  up  their  piano  departments  hove  recently 
reopened  them. 

The  potential  of  this  renewed  customer  interest  in  pianos  is  dealt  with  in  accompanying 
pages  by  representatives  of  the  piano  industry  and  by  retail  managers  of  piano  departments 
in  two  of  America's  well  known  stores. 
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V/URUIZER 

PIANOS  FINISHED  IN  COLORFUL  KORDEVON 
HAVE  MARKED  A  NEW  EPOCH  IN  PIANO  STYLING 


TODAY  MORE  '  WURLITZER"  PIANOS  ARE 
SOLD  THAN  THOSE  OF  ANY  OTHER  NAME 


Wurlitzer  Pianos  are  brilliant  examples 
of  that  highly  attractive  type  of  design¬ 
ing  so  characteristic  of  the  modern 
vogue.  The  new  Wurlitzer  Pianos  har¬ 
moniously  blend  with  all  types  of  home 
furnishings,  providing  that  true  charm 
and  delightfulness  so  ardently  sought 
by  the  home  stylist.  Their  simplicity  in 
design  allows  for  decorative  accessories 
which  reflea  the  individuality  of  the 
owner.  Wurlitzer  Pianos  mark  a  new 
epCKh  in  piano  styling,  color  and  finish 
especially  developed  to  keep  step  with 
the  advancement  in  home  decoration 
which  is  now  so  apparent  everywhere. 


f  ' 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  COMPANY,  DE  KALB,  ILLINOIS 
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tury  found  many  large,  well-equip¬ 
ped  factories  in  this  country  pro¬ 
ducing  pianos  and  the  number  of 
piano  manufacturers  and  the  volume 
of  their  product  was  greatly  magni¬ 
fied  by  the  advent  and  instant  public 
acceptance  of  the  player  piano. 
Here  was  an  instrument  that  elimi¬ 
nated  the  years  of  i)ractice  neces¬ 
sary  to  become  a  creditable  perform¬ 
er  on  the  regular  piano !  The  whole 
idea  caught  the  popular  fancy  and 
the  demand  for  player  pianos  spread 
like  "wild  fire”  throughout  the  land. 
Large  companies  were  formed  to 
make  player  pianos,  new  industries 
started  in  the  manufacture  of  player 
actions.  This  was  a  precarious 
iwpularity,  however,  for  the  player 
piano  made  no  contribution  to  man’s 
instinctive  desire  to  create  music  or 
by  his  own  efforts  to  express  his 
emotions  musically.  It  was  a  nice, 
easy  way  to  listen  to  music,  and  as 
such,  it  held  its  place  for  a  consider¬ 
able  i)eriod,  even  under  the  stiff 
competition  of  the  phonograph,  the 
development  of  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  paralleled  in  date  that  of  the 
player  piano.  During  this  bonanza 
period,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted 
that  the  ascendancy  of  the  player 
piano  was  accompanied  by  a  propor¬ 
tionate  decrease  in  the  production  of 
straight  pianos.  The  ultimate  im¬ 
provement  in  phonographic  musical 
reproduction  and  the  advent  of 
radio  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the 
player  jfiano  type  of  "canned  music.” 
Here  were  means  of  hearing  music 


in  the  home  easier  by  far  than  oiK’r- 
ating  a  player  piano  and  obtainable 
at  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost, 
hence — “Hxit  1  Mayer  Piano.” 

During  this  entire  jieriod,  the 
grand  piatio  always  maintained  its 
|K)sition  as  the  outstanding  instru¬ 
ment  from  a  musical  viewpoint. 
'I'he  concert  grand  was.  and  still  is, 
"tops" — musically  .sjx'aking,  though 
l)ecause  of  its  size,  its  use  is  in  the 
main  naturally  restricted  to  i)er- 
formance  by  e.xi)ert  musicians  in 
surroundings  .suitable  for  its  size  and 
volume  of  tone.  The  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  grand  along  small¬ 
er  lines,  ushered  in  a  jKjpularity  for 
the  baby  or  miniature  grand  which, 
to  a  great  e.xtent,  contributed  to  the 
large  production  figures  for  the 
piano  indu-stry  in  those  years. 

Piano  Production 

.\t  that  time,  there  were  over  250 
firms  in  the  United  States  manu¬ 
facturing  grands,  uprights  and  play¬ 
er  pianos,  and  the  production  liad 
reached  a  point  where  from  60  to 
65%  of  the  units  manufactured 
were  player  pianos  oi)erated  by  foot 
ix)wer  or  electricity  and  reproducing 
player  i)ianos  electrically  o{x;rated. 
This  f)0%  of  the  piano  manufac¬ 
turers’  and  merchants’  outputs  melt¬ 
ed  away  like  snow  in  the  spring 
thaw,  and  the  Industry  found  itself 
.struggling  to  maintain  its  very  ex¬ 
istence  on  the  30  to  40%  that  was 
left.  The  ranks  of  the  piano  manu¬ 
facturers  ami  dealers  was  diminish¬ 


Production  of  Pianos  1904-1939 


Year 

Units 

Voluo 

1904 

261.197 

$46,137,902 

1909 

364,545 

58,493,846 

1914 

322.652 

54,938,657 

1919 

333.046 

93,086.728 

1921 

217,836 

64,074.912 

1923 

343,050 

101.982,081 

1925 

302,281 

91,354,434 

1927 

212,166 

64.442,184 

1929 

120.754 

34.779,138 

1930 

67,716 

18,000,000  (Est.) 

1931 

51,751 

12,780,746 

1932 

27.274 

7,500,000  (Est.) 

1933 

34.305 

8,536,360 

1934 

47,193 

11,109,923 

1935 

65,086 

14,671,736 

1936 

90,358 

20,000,000  (Est.) 

1937 

106,009 

24,014,718 

1938 

89,504 

18,500,000  (Est.) 

1939 

114,043 

28,000,000  (Est.) 

ing  day  by  day,  and  that  lamentable 
episode  in  1929,  on  which  none  of 
us  care  to  dwell  particularly,  was 
the  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s 
back.  The  process  of  elimination 
that  took  place  difring  this  period 
was  indeed  dra.stic,  but  when  viewed 
in  retrospect,  like  most  Spartan 
ordeals,  its  efifect  on  the  survivors 
was  beneficial  in  the  long  run. 

Survivors  of  tho  Crash 

After  the  smoke  cleared  away  and 
when  a  final  count  was  made,  there 
were  thirty  odd  manufacturers  left. 
It  was  only  natural  that  these  sur¬ 
vivors  were  the  firms  which,  in  the 
l)ast,  had  l)een  leaders  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  field;  companies  having  the 
divine  spark  that  urges  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  to  keep  on  in  the  face  of 
adversity ;  companies  that  had  the 
foresight  in  good  times  to  prepare 
for  jjossible  "breakers  ahead” ;  com¬ 
panies  whose  very  name  inspired 
confidence  in  their  financial  ability, 
administrative  integrity  and  the 
reputation  of  their  product  in  its 
particular  price  class. 

The  survivors  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  constitute  the 
.American  piano  manufacturers  of 
today,  practically  100%  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  National  Piano 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  the 
story  of  their  gradual  building  up 
of  the  piano  business  to  its  present 
level  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
piano  merchants  of  the  country,  is 
an  inspiring  story. 

The  statistics  in  the  adjoining 
column  on  the  production  of  pianos 
from  the  year  1904  up  to  date,  will 
be  of  interest  and  worthy  of  study. 

From  1904  through  1927,  might 
be  considered  the  "good  old  days.” 
1929  to  1932  represents  a  downhill 
pericxl  when  the  piano  was  compet¬ 
ing  for  the  consumer’s  dollar  with 
many  new  inventions  such  as  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators,  oil  burners,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  etc.  This,  and  the  general 
change  in  .American  home  life 
brought  piano  production  down  to 
its  lowest  ixjint.  However,  the  fig¬ 
ures  from  1932  on,  show  graphi¬ 
cally  the  rise  in  piano  production 
and  distribution  from  that  low  fig¬ 
ure  of  1932  up  to  the  present. 

There  were  a  number  of  factors 
that  contributed  to  this  rejuvenation 
of  the  piano  business,  none  of  which 
"just  happened.”  In  the  urge  to 
broaden  the  market  for  pianos,  all 
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phases  of  the  situation  were  care¬ 
fully  gone  into,  for  it  was  recognized 
that  future  development  should  be 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  piano 
is  a  basic  creative  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  As  such,  it  belongs  in  every 
American  home.  Its  possession  is 
an  indication  of  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment  and  the  ability  to  play  a  piano 
is  a  cultural  asset  to  any  individual. 
Its  acceptance  should  lie  as  such  and 
not  as  a  comi)etitor  with  other 
means  of  mechanically  reproducing 
music. 

Public  consciousness  of  beauty  of 
design,  ordinarily  referred  to  as  eye 
appeal,  was  recognized  and  manu¬ 
facturers  redesigned  pianos  accord¬ 
ingly.  This  development,  which 
found  its  inception  in  1931,  has  been 
consistently  followed  and  developed 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  various 
spinet  type  pianos  produced  today 
have  an  eye  appeal  sadly  lacking  in 
the  older  instruments.  Smaller  size 
has  made  them  adaptable  to  present 
day  housing  conditions.  Improved 
technical  designing  has  maintained 
their  standard  musically  at  the  same 
time.  The  grand  piano  has  been  re¬ 
styled  in  general  design  and  size, 
with  the  same  objective  in  view. 
Improved  teaching  methods  have 
made  learning  to  play  the  piano  a 
far  easier  task  than  it  was  years  ago. 
Group  instruction  in  schools  has 
broadened  the  teaching  field  to  in¬ 
clude  a  continually  growing  number 

If  You’re  Considering 

T^ISTRIBUTIOX  of  pianos  has, 
in  this  country,  l)een  principal¬ 
ly  through  retail  music  dealers  and 
it  is  in  this  phase  of  the  piano  indus¬ 
try  that  I  assume  the  readers  of  this 
article  are  particularly  interested. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
dealers  have  been  independent  com¬ 
panies,  some  concentrating  wholly 
on  the  sale  of  pianos,  others  on  the 
sale  of  pianos  and  other  musical 
merchandise.  However,  there  have, 
at  all  times,  been  certain  depart¬ 
ment  stores  throughout  the  land 
that  maintained  a  piano  department. 
Some  of  these  are  outstanding 
operations  when  measured  by  any 
standard  of  piano  merchandising ; 
others  have  been  dismal  failures. 

You  probably  will  be  willing  to 
ask  yourself,  “Am  I,  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  executive,  interested  in 


of  jx)tential  performers  on  the  piano. 
The  radio,  with  its  nation-wide 
broadcasting,  is  continually  spread¬ 
ing  an  appreciation  of  music,  and 
hand-in-hand  with  this,  an  increas¬ 
ing  desire  on  the  part  of  radio  lis¬ 
teners  to  actually  produce  music  for 
themselves.  The  whole  country  is 
becoming  daily  more  “piano  con¬ 
scious.”  Music  Week,  which  started 
a  few  years  ago  with  a  music  cele¬ 
bration  in  one  city,  has  grown  to 
nation-wide  proixirtions,  being  ush¬ 
ered  in  in  early  May  by  Presidential 
proclamation  and  celebrated  through¬ 
out  the  entire  land.  Schools, 
churches,  music  .societies,  orchestras 
and  practically  every  music  group 
in  the  country,  take  part  in  this 
national  celebration. 

The  National  Piano  Manufactur¬ 
ers  .Association  of  America,  through 
its  Publicity  Dei)artment,  has  se¬ 
cured  during  the  past  few  years, 
nation-wide  publicity  for  the  piano 
and  piano  i)laying.  .Architects,  in¬ 
terior  decorators  and  designers  are 
recognizing  the  fundamental  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  piano  in  the  home 
and  are  guiding  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly.  Home  magazines  are  featur¬ 
ing  articles  on  the  piano  with  illus¬ 
trations  showing  ideal  settings  for 
l)ianos  in  interior  home  decoration. 
The  revived  interest  in  pianos  is 
news  and  the  newspapers,  for  this 
reason,  are  doing  their  bit  to  help 
this  situation  along. 

a  Piano  Department — 

the  ix)ssibilities  of  o^x-rating  a 
piano  department?"  If  the  answer 
is,  “I  am  interested”,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  period  of  time  be  set 
aside  to  investigate  the  jtroblem 
from  all  angles,  before  a  decision  is 
made.  Naturally,  piano  manufac¬ 
turers  are  interested  in  broadening 
the  national  distribution  of  their 
product,  but  I  believe  I  can  speak 
for  all  manufacturers  when  I  say 
that  none  is  in  any  way  inspired  by 
the  idea  of  establishing  new  outlets 
unless  on  a  sane  basis,  reasonably 
assured  of  ultimate  success. 

As  stated  before,  there  are  a 
number  of  examples  of  piano  de¬ 
partments  in  department  stores  that 
are  outstanding,  and  the  National 
Piano  Manufacturers  Association 
will  gladly  put  anyone  in  touch  with 
these  department  stores  if  the 


reader  is  desirous  of  getting  any 
ideas  on  this  subject  from  those 
who  have  operated  such  a  depart¬ 
ment. 

While  I  jxirsonally  have  never 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  de¬ 
partment  store  operation,  I  have  ol)- 
served  the  successes  and  failures  in 
the  efforts  of  department  stores  to 
operate  and  I  believe  I  can  set  down 
a  few  princiides  that  must  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  for  successful  operation. 

Essentials  for  Success 

The  dej)artment  mu.st  be  in 
charge  of  the  "right  man” — one  ex¬ 
perienced  in  i)iano  merchandising. 

It  must  be  well  balanced  in  the 
lines  that  it  offers.  By  this  I  mean 
that  it  must  offer  pianos  in  high, 
medium  and  lower  priced  brackets, 
to  be  able  to  fill  the  requirements 
of  its  customers. 

If  it  attempts  to  cater  only  to  the 
high  ])riced  buyer,  its  field  will  be 
limited.  If  it  concentrates  on  the 
cheaper  price  purchasers,  its  de¬ 
partment  will  gradually  become  a 
“junk  shop.”  The  hapjiy  medium, 
however,  that  should  be  successful 
will  be  a  well-balanced  operation. 

The  department  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  care  of  its  necessary 
service  retiuirements  properly. 

It  must  be  in  a  store  of  good 
reputation  and  its  relations  to  the 
public  must  be  of  the  same  high 
.standard  as  that  of  a  .successful  in¬ 
dependent  dealer. 

The  dei)artment  store  that  con¬ 
templates  o])ening  a  piano  dejjart- 
ment  should  look  on  it  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  department  with  an  unlimited 
future  and  with  jx)ssibilities  for  .sub¬ 
stantial  long  term  success.  You  will 
be  dealing  in  a  product  with  a  tra¬ 
ditional  history  dating  back  several 
hundred  years  and  with  possibili¬ 
ties  for  future  development  ranging 
far  beyond  the  vision  of  any  of  us 
here  today.  It  is  no  project  to  be 
entered  into  with  a  “here  today, 
gone  tomorrow”  spirit.  Forget  the 
mah-jongg  craze  or  the  department 
that  you  had  selling  jig-saw  puzzles. 
This  is  an  entirely  different  proposi¬ 
tion  and  requires  a  different  ap¬ 
proach. 

Read  the  other  articles  in  this 
publication.  If  you  decide  to  fol¬ 
low  their  footsteps — take  your  time, 
get  started  on  the  right  foot,  and  I 
believe  your  venture  will  be  crowned 
with  success. 
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Selling  Suggestions  Col- 
from  Prominent  Retailers 
Sections  of  the  Country 

E  LAWRENCE  H.  SELZ  ORGANIZATION 

»l  of  tho  Notional  Piano  Manufacturers'  Association 


SELLING  pianos,  whether  in  a 
specialty  or  department  store,  is 
a  highly  individual  type  of  re¬ 
tailing.  Because  of  the  many  fac¬ 
tors  involved  which  are  not  encount¬ 
ered  in  other  merchandising  fields, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  im]X)rtance  that 
the  i)iano  department  he  placed  in 
charge  of  a  piano  specialist. 

Successful  piano  operators  have 
found  that  their  departments  must 
lie  given  an  atmosphere  different 
from  that  of  any  other  department. 
Commercialism  must  be  minimized. 
The  emphasis  is  ])laced  on  culture 
and  other  intangibles,  such  as  edu¬ 
cation,  the  pleasures  of  music  and 
prestige. 

A  study  of  the  piano  business  has 
revealed  that  the  most  profitable  re¬ 
tailing  has  l)een  done  by  stores  and 
departments  which  regard  pianos  as 
a  cultural  product  and  merchandise 
them  as  such.  This  eliminates  the 
selling  of  pianos  on  the  mass  vol¬ 
ume  basis  of  other  departments.  It 
calls  for  a  type  of  promotion  which 
can  lie  evaluated  only  over  long  term 
periods. 

Failures  of  piano  departments 
generally  have  been  traced  to  “quick 
turnover”  policies.  As  a  result,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  retail  piano  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  the  hands  of  music  stores. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  small  opera¬ 
tions  when  compared  with  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  but  they  have  acquired 
prestige  as  the  music  centers  of  their 
communities.  The  most  successful 
piano  departments  are  those  which 
have  built  up  similar  distinctive 
reputations. 


Who  Buys  Pianos? 

What  is  the  market  for  pianos? 
Generally  speaking,  every  self-sup- 
IKDrting  family  is  a  potential  custom¬ 
er,  especially  those  with  children. 
A  survey  made  by  the  National 
Piano  Manufacturers  Association  in 
1938  showed  that  69.8  per  cent  of 
all  families  in  the  highest  income 
brackets  owned  pianos.  Of  the 
upper  middle  class  families,  59.6  per 
cent  had  pianos.  In  the  lov/er  mid¬ 
dle  class,  consisting  of  families  with 
regular  and  sufficient  incomes,  the 
percentage  was  48.3.  Even  in  the 
poorer  classifications,  about  one  out 
of  three  families  possessed  pianos. 

It  was  found  at  the  same  time 
that  more  than  half  of  the  pianos 
in  American  homes  are  over  15 
years  old,  indicating  tremendous  re¬ 
placement  ix)tentialities.  This  is  es- 
{Kjcially  important,  inasmuch  as  a 
piano  over  that  age  not  only  is  worn 
out  but  is  out  of  style.  The  i)iano 
underwent  a  style  renaissance  alx)ut 
five  years  ago  and  models  built  l)e- 
fore  that  time,  especially  uprights, 
now  appear  as  out  of  place  in  the 
home  as  a  Model  T  Ford  does  on 
the  streets. 

The  same  survey  .showed  that  23.6 
{Xfr  cent  of  all  families  not  owning 
pianos  were  considering  purchasing 
them.  An  extending  of  that  figure 
to  the  entire  population  indicated 
that  768,859  families  were  definitely 
piano  ownership  minded  at  that 
time.  It  would  take  the  entire  piano 
industry,  operating  at  its  present 
capacity,  between  five  and  six  years 
to  make  enough  instruments  to  fill 
that  number  of  orders. 


Rocruiting  a  Salas  Staff 

Thoroughly  trained  and  highly 
sjK'cialized  salesmen  are  essential  to 
the  piano  department.  The  salesman 
must  not  only  have  a  technical  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  instruments,  their 
woods,  actions  and  styles,  but  he 
must  have  a  good  appreciation  of 
music,  though  he  need  not  l)e  a 
pianist  himself.  He  must  be  able  to 
discuss  tone  and  demonstrate  tone 
quality.  This  calls  for  a  good  ear 
if  not  a  high  quality  of  musician- 
ship. 

Obtaining  good  salesmen  is  one 
of  the  big  problems  in  piano  retail¬ 
ing  today.  Outside  of  the  largest 
cities  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand.  Many  experi¬ 
enced  men  were  forced  into  other 
lines  during  the  early  years  of  the 
depression  and  are  doing  well  in 
their  new  fields.  Most  of  the  com¬ 
petent  men  who  remained  in  the 
piano  line  are  well  situated  and  un¬ 
willing  to  make  changes. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a 
department  store  planning  a  piano 
operation  must  be  willing  to  devote 
considerable  time  and  expense  to 
training  and  developing  a  sales 
force.  A  leading  manufacturer  who 
also  o[)erates  retail  stores  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  make  contacts  with  colleges 
and  universities  to  obtain  promising 
young  men  for  piano  sales  training. 
Many  retailers  look  for  their  sales 
candidates  to  men  who  have  had 
actual  experience  in  building  pianos 
in  the  factories. 

Salesmen  usually  are  paid  a  salary 
plus  a  commission. 
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Finding  Prospncts 

The  piano  sale  unit  is  higher  than 
for  most  articles  of  merchandise  in 
the  department  store.  It  carries  a 
substantial  markup.  It  naturally 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  piano  sale 
requires  more  effort  and  prospect¬ 
ing  than  less  exjiensive  items. 

It  is  doubtful  that  in  even  the 
largest  stores  the  ordinary  store 
traffic  develops  sufficient  prospects 
for  a  successful  sales  operation.  Ad¬ 
ditional  leads  are  furnished  by  music 
teachers  and  garnered  from  social 
notes  and  lists  of  new  home  owners 
published  in  the  newspapers.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  are,  of  course,  the 
most  potent  source. 

Much  of  the  selling  is  done  in  the 
home  of  the  prosj^ective  customer. 
The  salesman  visits  the  home  by 
appointment.  There  he  can  point 
out  the  proper  type  of  instrument 
for  the  particular  home,  l)oth  as  to 
style  and  to  the  use  to  which  it  will 
be  put.  Some  stores  liave  a  policy 
of  having  the  salesman  on  the  floor 
one  day  and  out  making  calls  the 
next. 

The  personal  call  is  considered  of 
primary  importance  in  piano  selling. 
The  inspiration  for  piano  ownership 
may  come  from  a  visit  to  the  store 
and  the  final  selection  is  made  on 
the  floor,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  sales  the  work  done  by  the  sales¬ 
man  in  the  home  closes  the  deal. 


This  window  announced  a  ''style  show" 
at  Jenkins  Music  Co.,  Kansas  City. 


In  the  survey  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Piano  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  3,309  piano  owners  were 
asked  why  they  selected  the  instru¬ 
ment  they  did.  A  total  of  999  said 
it  was  because  of  the  piano’s  pleas¬ 
ing  tone.  The  reputations  of  the 
maker  and  dealer  influenced  the 
choice  of  789.  Style  was  given  as 
the  primary  factor  by  525.  Only 
391  said  they  purchased  because  of 
price.  The  salesman’s  influence  was 
credited  with  the  selection  by  201. 
The  advice  of  musically  inclined 
friends  prompted  157  choices.  Pre¬ 
vious  experience  dictated  145  selec¬ 
tions.  A  total  of  108  said  they 
l)ought  their  particular  models  upon 
the  advice  of  music  teachers. 

These  answers  indicate  clearly 
that  the  three  primary  selling  points 
to  Ije  considered  are  tone,  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  reputation  and  style.  In 
recent  years  the  furniture  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  instrument  has  become 
an  increasingly  important  factor. 


What  th*  Buyor  Looks  for 
in  a  Piano 

The  salesman’s  primary  responsi¬ 
bility,  after  convincing  the  prospect 
of  the  desirability  of  piano  owner¬ 
ship,  is  to  satisfy  the  prospect  with 
the  tone  of  the  piano  he  has  in  mind. 

The  one  question  asked  by  all 
piano  prospects  is :  “Has  it  a  good 
tone?’’ 


Don't  Undorsoll 


In  the  piano  business,  as  in  other 
merchandising  fields,  the  purchaser 
gets  just  about  what  he  pays  for. 
Many  successful  salesmen  have 
found  that  the  best  policy  is  to  avoid 
the  subject  of  price  until  the  pros¬ 
pect  has  been  convinced  that  the  cul¬ 
tural  development  of  his  home  and 
family  demands  that  there  be  an 
instrument  in  the  home. 

The  manager  of  a  leading  piano 
department  in  the  east  has  declared 
that  he  has  found  the  weak  point 
of  many  salesmen  to  be  their  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  pushing  the  better  lines  of 
pianos. 

“Prospects  should  not  be  sold  in¬ 
struments  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for,’’  he  said,  “but  they  should  not 
be  induced  to  buv  instruments  of  a 


type  unsuited  to  their  requirements 
or  home  standards.  Such  sales  re¬ 
flect  on  the  ability  of  the  salesman 
and  often  cause  dissatisfaction 
through  the  purchase  of  an  inferior 
piano  by  i)eople  who  can  afford  and 
should  have  a  better  instrument.’’ 

He  illustrated  this  jx)int  by  tell¬ 
ing  of  a  street  car  conductor  who 
entered  a  salesroom  looking  for  a 
cheap  second-hand  piano  for  his 
daughter.  The  child  was  with  him 
and  the  salesman  noted  that  she 
showed  genuine  musical  talent.  He 
lK)inted  out  to  the  father  the  im¬ 
portance  of  starting  the  child  on  a 
good  piano.  The  father  ended  up 
by  buying  a  new  instrument  of  good 
quality.  He  later  was  rewarded  for 
his  sacrifice  by  seeing  his  daughter 
attain  a  brilliant  musical  career. 

A  small  city  dealer  recently  wrote 
of  entering  a  large  metropolitan 
store  and  “shopping”  for  a  piano. 
He  asked  the  price  of  an  expensive 
instrument  on  display  in  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  salesman  told  him  the 
price,  but  immediately  added  that 
they  had  a  beautiful  piano  at  a  much 
lower  price  upstairs.  Then,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  “customer”  had 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  expen¬ 
sive  piano,  the  salesman  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  shqwing 
cheaper  models. 

That,  probably,  was  merely  an 
isolated  example  of  sales  stupidity. 
The  salesman  should  always  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  there  is  no  direct 
ratio  between  a  purchaser’s  income 
and  what  he  will  pay  for  a  piano. 
A  person  with  a  genuine  interest  in 
music  will  want  the  best  instrument 
within  his  means,  whereas  it  may 
take  considerable  selling  to  make 
other  and  wealthier  customers  de¬ 
cide  upon  an  expensive  instrument 
in  keeping  with  their  homes. 


And  this  is  the  turnout  Jenkins  secured  tor  the 
displey  of  new  models  and  their  demonstration. 
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and  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  prestige  value  will  enhance 
the  reputation  of  the  store. 

Handling  Trada-ins 

It  is  equally  as  essential  that  the 
piano  department  I)e  competitive  in 
every  respect,  not  with  competing 
department  stores,  but  with  the  com¬ 
peting  music  houses.  This  applies 
to  price  ranges,  prestige  lines,  trade- 
ins,  tuning  and  repair  service  and 
installment  selling.  The  tuning  and 
reconditioning  department  is  essen¬ 
tial  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
service  to  the  public  and  as  a  means 
of  disposing  of  trade-ins.  In  our 
operation  we  accept  old  pianos  in 
trade  at  a  figure  that  represents  the 
actual  resale  value  of  the  instrument 
after  it  has  been  put  in  saleable 
condition.  A  mark-down  on  the  in- 
In  a  department  store  operation  strument  sold  is  taken  at  the  time 

the  piano  department  must  be  of  the  sale  and  the  trade-in  is  put 

handled  as  a  specialty  shop.  Be-  in  stock  at  the  cost  of  recondition- 

cause  the  piano  is  a  prestige  art  ing.  When  this  trade-in  is  sold,  a 

object,  none  of  the  usual  rules  as  mark-down  cancellation  is  taken 

to  pink  merchandise,  store  turnover,  and.  if  the  trade-ins  are  properly 

seasonal  trends  and  the  like  apply,  handled,  we  feel  that  mark-downs 

It  is  essential  that  the  department  usually  can  l)e  offset  in  their  entire- 

Ih*  set  up  on  an  institutional  basis  ty  by  mark-down  cancellations.  In- 


2.  Compete  with  music  houses, 
not  other  departments  in  the 
store. 

3.  Conduct  a  good  service  dejiart- 
ment. 

4.  Stock  a  complete  price  range. 

5.  Limit  special  sales  promotions 
to  three  times  a  year. 

6.  Avoid  short-time  promotions. 

7.  Advertise  prestige  lines  persist¬ 
ently. 

8.  Obtain  the  cooperation  of  music 
teachers. 

9.  Participate  in  the  musical  life 
of  the  community. 

10.  Avoid  high  pressure  methods. 

1 1 .  Don’t  plunge. 

12.  BUILD  FOR  PERMA¬ 
NENCY. 


The  accej)ted  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  formulas  and  technique 
of  strictly  de{)artment  store 
oiierations  must  l)e  put  aside  for  the 
successful  development  of  a  ])iano 
department.  Many  factors  are  in¬ 
volved  which  ordinarily  are  not 
considered  in  the  selling  of  other 
merchandise.  The  piano  itself  must 
be  considered  a  prestige  art  object 
and  the  physical  set-up  of  the  de¬ 
partment  should  be  in  keeping  with 
that  ideal. 

The  surest  guide  to  the  proper 
operation  of  a  piano  department  is 
the  operation  of  the  outstanding 
exclusive  music  store  in  any  given 
locality. 

Here  are  twelve  rules  for  the 
department  store  which  sincerely 
desires  to  conduct  its  piano  business 
as  a  long-time  operation : 

1.  Operate  the  department  as  a 
specialty  shop. 


Halle  Bros,  of  Cleveland  devoted  six  windows  fo  pianos, 
a  different  make  in  each,  and  prestige  settings  for  all. 


spection  of  trade-ins  by  some  mem- 
lier  of  the  piano  department  who  is 
familiar  with  the  resale  value  is 
necessary  prior  to  the  sale,  and  as 
a  general  rule  it  is  advisable  to  limit 
the  trade-in  allowance  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price  of  the  new  piano. 

Lines  to  Carry 

A  complete  price  range  is  essen¬ 
tial.  This  will  involve  carrying 
three  to  five  lines  of  instruments. 

A  high  priced,  v.rell-known  prestige 
line  is  necessary  as  a  foundation  and 
background  for  the  entire  depart¬ 
ment.  A  middle  priced  line,  in 
which  classification  most  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  obtained,  is  desirable. 
This  classification  will  furnish  a 
majority  of  the  models  to  be  carried 
in  stock.  A  popular  priced  line 
which  can  be  used  from  time  to  time 
in  promotional  selling  is  highly  es¬ 
sential.  The  number  of  in.struments 
to  l)e  carried  on  display  dei^ends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  floor  space  available, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  num¬ 
ber  of  instruments  confined  to  such 
models  as  have  proven  jjopular  sell¬ 
ers.  Fancy  woods,  period  models 
and  extreme  styles  are  slow  movers 
and  should  be  carried  in  limited 
numbers,  largely  for  “flash”. 

Promotions  and  Advortising 

Sjjecial  sales  promotions  are  suc¬ 
cessful  only  when  widely  separated 
throughout  the  year.  Three  times  a 
year,  usually  during  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  sales  and  at  Christmas, 
seem  to  be  the  limit.  .\  promotion 
should  run  at  least  a  month,  as  it 
will  be  found  that  a  promotion  will 
build  towards  the  end  of  this  i^eriod. 
It  is  impracticable  to  attempt  one 
day  or  one  week  promotions  of  a 
special  item.  Month-end  clearances 
may  be  attempted,  but  the  value  is 
questionable. 

.A.dvertising  should  be  largely  of 
the  institutional  ty^)e.  Constant  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  limited  way  of  the 
prestige  lines  builds  the  background 
for  special  promotions.  Prestige  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  carried  separa- 
rately  from  other  departments  in  the 
newspapers,  but  promotional  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  carried  in  the  same 
ads  with  the  Home  Furnishings  pro¬ 
motional  headings. 

Toochor  Cooporotioa 

Teacher  cooperation  is  essential. 


In  the  case  of  the  exclusive  music 
store,  this  usually  takes  the  form  of 
a  sub  rosa  commission,  paid  to  the 
teacher  for  helping  the  prospect 
select  a  piano.  Teachers’  commis¬ 
sions  are  the  bane  of  piano  business. 
Fortunately  for  the  department 
store,  they  can  be  eliminated.  They 
are  neither  desirable  nor  feasible,  but 
something  must  be  used  to  obtain 
tlie  good  will  and  coo]x*ration  of 
teachers.  In  our  operation  we  have 
successfully  used  free  recital  hall 
service  and  have  presented  both 
teacliers  and  their  pupils  on  our 
radio  programs.  In  this  way  we  are 
giving  the  teacher  a  service  that 
would  otherwise  cost  considerable 
money  and  a  form  of  publicity  that 
she  would  be  unable  to  buy  or  ol)- 
tain  in  any  other  way.  Ry  her  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  these  services  the  teach¬ 
er  is  expressing  lier  partiality  to  our 
department  and  our  pianos. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
participate  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
community.  This  applies  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  department  and  the 
store  itself.  This  ])articipation  in¬ 
volves  furnishing  of  pianos  for  visit¬ 
ing  artists,  program  advertising,  the 
sale  of  tickets  to  recitals  and  other 
musical  events.  This  is  a  service 
both  to  the  public  and  the  music 
colony  in  a  community. 

Importance  of  Permanency 

The  set-up  of  a  successful  piano 
department  is  dependent  on  the  one 
idea  expressed  by  the  word  PER¬ 
MANENCY.  The  jiublic  will  never 
accept  a  department  store  ])iano  de¬ 
partment  operating  as  a  musical  in¬ 
stitution  unless  they  are  sold  on  the 
idea  of  its  pennajiency.  Competition 
of  music  stores  will  point  out  the 
likelihood  of  the  experimental  na¬ 
ture  of  such  a  department  being  in¬ 
stalled  by  a  department  store.  They 
will  cite  instances  of  department 
stores  operating  a  piano  department 
during  the  good  piano  years  and 
closing  them  out  in  the  lean  years. 
Piano  manufacturers  themselves 
are  reluctant  to  place  their  fran¬ 
chises  with  department  stores  unless 
they  are  .satisfied  that  the  operation 
is  to  l)e  a  permanent  part  of  the 
store.  This  applies  particularly  to 
the  manufacturer  of  prestige  instru¬ 
ments  who  has  built  his  prestige 
largely  by  the  permanency  of  his 
own  company  and  of  his  dealers.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  piano 


franchise  is  an  exclusive  proposition 
for  any  given  locality  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  a  manufacturer  be  con¬ 
cerned  alK)ut  the  permanency  of 
these  sole  dealers  he  will  have  in  a 
given  community. 

Put  Exporioncod  Man  in  Charge 

In  general,  a  piano  department 
should  be  operated  as  near  as  {xissi- 
ble  to  conform  with  the  operation 
of  a  successful  exclusive  music 
store.  It  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
successful  piano  merchandiser,  pre¬ 
ferably  a  local  man  who  is  familiar 
with  all  piano  lines  and  particularly 
his  local  competition.  Much  effort 
and  money  has  been  wasted  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  mold  a  piano  business 
into  a  piano  dei)artment  with  rules 
and  regulations,  formulas  and  tech- 
niqtte  of  a  .strictly  department  store 
operation.  Instead,  it  must  be  look¬ 
ed  itpon  as  a  separate  operation, 
based  entirely  on  successful  ifiano 
selling  methods  as  developed  by  ex¬ 
clusive  music  stores.  There  must 
be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
store  management  to  accept  this 
principle  and  the  gradual  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  conflicting  points  worked  out. 
Couple  this  with  a  sincere  desire  of 
the  heads  of  the  business  to  conduct 
a  long-time  operation  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  institutional  value  of  the 
de])artment.  as  well  as  profits,  and 
yon  will  have  a  new  source  of  vol¬ 
ume.  of  satisfactory  mark-up  and 
net  profit. 

final  word  of  caution — don’t 
plunge.  Remember  the  piano  is  now 
considered  a  luxury  item.  Avoid 
high  pressure  methods.  Remember 
the  piano  purchaser  buys  only  one 
or  two  pianos  in  a  lifetime  and  that 
they  consider  it  a  major  purchase. 
You  must  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
or  better  all  competitive  services  to 
the  public  and  teachers.  And,  final- 
ly,  you  must  be  selling  only  quality 
merchandise  of  proven  value  that 
will  stand  up  under  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  for  it  mu.st  be  remembered  that 
your  customer  not  only  buys  a 
piano,  but  she  is  also  buying  her 
wearing  apparel,  accessories,  furni¬ 
ture,  etc.,  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
have  her  constantly  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  your  store  where 
she  got  “stuck”  with  that  perfectly 
terrible  piano.  Also  a  poor  piano 
will  have  to  be  sold  several  times 
due  to  the  exchange  and  return  poli¬ 
cies  of  most  department  stores. 
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Tm*'  departineiit  store  which  ex- 
IK'cts  to  see  its  piano  section 
develop  and  prosper  must  carry 
a  larj^e  assortment.  It  must  sell  to 
all  price  sectt)rs  in  the  community, 
for  obviously  it  is  unable  to  mer¬ 
chandise  on  a  volume  basis  for  one 
income  bracket. 

The  stock  must  he  large  enough 
to  meet  all  preferences  for  tone,  for 
style  and  for  size.  Because  pianos 
are  to  a  large  extent  ])restige  mer¬ 
chandise,  many  customers  will  in¬ 
sist  on  an  instrument  hearing  the 
name  of  some  certain  manufacturer. 
Naturally,  the  department  cannot 
carry  all  of  the  noted  names,  hut  it 
should  include  at  least  one  of  the 
top  lines. 

The  purchase  of  a  piano  to  most 
families  rejiresents  a  major  ex- 
jtenditure  and  it  is  only  natural  for 
the  buyer  to  want  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  before  arriving  at  a  decision. 
He  wants  to  judge  for  himself,  not 
ctnly  on  the  basis  of  value,-  hut  on 
ty|x*  and  style. 

Many  jirospective  intrchasers  will 
enter  the  store  with  a  definite  idea 
as  to  the  type  of  piano  they  want 
for  their  homes,  but  there  will  be 
many  others  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  relative  advantages  of  up¬ 
rights.  grands  or  the  new  console 
styles.  'Phe  latter  should  have  the 
op}K)rtunity  to  compare  the  various 
types  side  by  side  on  the  floor  while 
the  salesman  gives  such  explana¬ 
tions  as  will  help  them  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice. 

When  the  customer  has  settled  in 
his  mind  the  question  of  type,  there 
still  remains  the  matter  of  price 
range.  The  prospective  purchaser 
may  want  a  piano  of  medium  price, 
but  he  w'ill  be  reluctant  to  make  a 
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choice  unless  he  has  an  opixirtunity 
to  compare  at  close  range  the  medi- 
unv  priced  instrument  with  both  in¬ 
expensive  pianos  and  those  in  the 
higher  priced  brackets. 

Factors  Which  Govern  Choice 

In  a  recent  national  .survey  a 
great  majority  of  piano  purchasers 
said  that  tone  was  the  most  im^xir- 
tant  factor  in  their  choice.  It  is 
possible  that  other  factors  actually 
are  equally  as  important,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  most  buyers  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  selecting  a  particular 
piano  Ix-cause  of  its  tone.  It  is 
particularly  important,  then,  that  the 
purchaser  he  given  the  opix)rtunity 
of  judging  relative  tone  qualities. 
In  this  regard,  it  should  lx  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  difficult  to  carry 
tone  impressions  from  one  store  to 
another,  or  even  Ixtween  two  floors 
in  the  same  store. 

Piano  selection  is  governed  to  a 
C{)nsi<lerahle  extent  by  intangible 
elements  based  largely  on  individu¬ 
al  preference.  In  many  instances  it 
may  be  found  innx)ssible  to  satisfy 
a  customer  unless  he  is  enabled  to 
choose  from  a  well-balanced  selec¬ 
tion  of  different  types  and  makes. 

A  very  practical  reason  for  carry¬ 
ing  an  extensive  stock  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ix»ssil)ilities  for  “trad¬ 
ing  up”  the  customer.  A  certain 
percentage  of  the  prosjxcts  who 
compare  the  medium  priced  pianos 
with  those  of  the  higher  priced 
range  will  decide  upon  a  better 
piano  than  the  one  they  originally 
were  considering. 

Although  more  and  more  general 
stores  are  putting  in  piano  depart¬ 
ments,  by  far  the  greatest  percent¬ 
age  of  pianos  (one  authority  esti¬ 
mates  90  per  cent)  is  still  being  sold 


in  specialty  music  stores.  Most  of 
the  latter  carry  rather  extensive 
stocks.  To  compete  successfully 
with  the  exclusive  music  store, 
therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  stock  lx  at  least 
as  diversified. 

Purchasers  are  accustomed  to 
finding  a  wide  selection  of  stock  in 
every  section  of  a  department  store. 
It  is  common  to  hear  such  com¬ 
ments  as,  "I  think  I  will  go  to 
Blank’s — they  have  such  a  wide  se¬ 
lection.”  This  situation  should  exist 
in  the  piano  department  as  well  as 
any  other  section. 

The  department’s  sales  will  con¬ 
sist  almost  exclusively  of  consoles 
and  grands,  but  there  will  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  demand  for  uprights  from 
schools  and  groups.  These  sales  are 
important  to  the  development  of  the 
department’s  prestige,  as  they  ex¬ 
tend  the  store’s  influence  over  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  making  the 
purchase. 

The  piano  department,  if  it  is  to 
be  successful,  must  cater  to  the 
music  teachers  and  to  the  better 
musical  element.  These  are  the 
persons  to  whom  the  average  pur¬ 
chaser  looks  for  advice  in  selecting 
a  jdano.  The  department,  there¬ 
fore,  should  sell  sheet  music,  not 
only  the  ordinary  popular  pieces 
but  teaching  numbers  as  well. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
highly  styled  console  models,  style 
has  been  an  important  factor  in 
piano  sales.  The  piano  department’s 
stock,  therefore,  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  varied  to  include  period 
models  to  harmonize  with  all  interi¬ 
or  decoration  schemes.  The  piano 
today  is  definitely  a  piece  of  style 
furniture  as  well  as  a  musical  in¬ 
strument. 
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STYLE  has  received,  and  is  re¬ 
ceiving,  tremendous  attention 
in  the  field  of  household  furni¬ 
ture.  To  a  marked  degree  the  public 
is  style  conscious  today,  particularly 
in  the  piano  buying  income  brackets. 
Class  and  women’s  magazines, 
newspapers,  liooks,  schools,  clubs, 
and  lecturers  have  been  teaching 
style  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  for 
a  decade  or  more. 

If  the  American  public  is  style 
conscious,  it  will  recognize  the  style 
element  in  the  piano  which  takes  on 
the  attributes  of  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture.  This  being  the  case,  style  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  merchandising  of  pianos. 

It  is  always  well  to  remember  that 
traditional  styles  as  applied  to  pianos 
are  merely  present-day  designers’ 
conceptions  of  the  application  of  the 
decorative  motif  of  a  certain  style 
to  the  functional  contours  of  a 
piano.  The  piano  which  has  a  mod¬ 
est  amount  of  such  decoration  is 
always  better  looking  and  far  more 
adaptable  to  the  American  home. 

StyM  Classifications 

For  general  purposes,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  concerned  only  with  three 
major  classifications  of  style  which 
are :  Eighteenth  Century,  English- 
American ;  Eighteenth  Century, 
French- American ;  Modern. 

Let  us  first  discuss  Eighteenth 
Century,  English-American. 

The  first  observation  is  that  we 
may  emphasize  lightly  whether  it  is 
English  or  American.  In  general, 
American  cabinet  makers  were 
trained  in  England  or  were  native 
craftsmen  who  followed  the  styles 
of  English  furniture  brought  to  this 
country.  To  be  sure,  native  crafts¬ 
men  made  local  variations,  some 
good  and  some  bad,  but  these  varia¬ 
tions  are  of  no  importance  to  the 
piano  industry.  For  them.  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century  English-American, 
may  be  considered  all  one  group  of 
style.  And  here  let  us  emphasize 
the  use  of  the  word  “Style”  rather 


than  “Period.”  We  cannot  go 
wrong  when  we  use  the  term 
“Style”,  but  we  may  if  we  use  the 
term  “Period”  incorrectly.  “Period” 
should  be  used  only  with  styles 
designated  by  the  names  of  reigning 
monarchs.  If  we  wish  to  refer  gen¬ 
erally  to  historical  styles,  we  should 
not  say  “period  styles”  but  rather 
“traditional  styles.” 

In  the  general  term.  Eighteenth 
Century  English-American,  are  list¬ 
ed  the  following:  Queen  Anne, 
Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  Adam 
and  Sheraton. 

These  styles  appeared  in  the 
above  sequence  but  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  there  was  some  overlapping  in 
time  as  well  as  in  decorative  ele¬ 
ments.  The  word  “Georgian”  may 
be  used  to  designate  the  Eighteenth 
Century  styles  following  that  of 
Queen  Anne.  This  permits  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  “Early  Georgian”  to 
designate  the  pieces  with  crooked 
legs  or  posts  on  either  a  grand  or 
an  upright  piano  to  indicate  style, 
or  lack  of  it.  At  least,  this  goes  for 
traditional  styles.  To  be  sure,  one 
may  decorate  the  music  rack  with 
some  mouldings  or  some  inlays  to 
suggest  some  particular  style.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  style  of  the  legs 
or  posts  suggests  its  name. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarifying  this 
theme,  styles  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 


Queen  Anne :  This  style  has  a 
crooked,  cabriole,  leg  with  a  foot 
that  looks  like  a  bun  or  biscuit. 
Sometimes  the  knee  of  the  leg  has 
some  carving,  a  shell,  a  face,  satyr, 
or  a  leaf,  acanthus.  On  the  whole, 
it  has  a  rather  sturdy  underpinning. 

Chippendale :  The  best  known  of 
this  style  is  the  cabriole  leg  that 
ends  in  a  foot  or  a  claw  picking  up 
a  door  knob  (ball  and  claw),  a 
rather  hold  leaf,  acanthus,  usually 
carved  on  the  knee.  But  we  may 
also  include  straight  legs,  one  squar¬ 
ish  with  several  grooves,  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  another,  also  squarish 
with  fretwork  inlay,  Chinese  Chip- 
l)endale. 

Hepplewhite:  Typically  this  is 
the  straight,  squarish,  tapered  leg 
with  a  kind  of  keystone  foot  (spade 
foot)  likely  to  be  outlined  with  in¬ 
lay  lines  or  with  other  inlay  decora¬ 
tions. 

Adam :  The  legs  are  tapered, 
turned,  fluted,  straight,  or  squarish, 
tapered  straight  or  slightly  curved, 
often  elaborately  carved.  If  the 
leg  is  of  Greek  or  Roman  architec¬ 
tural  design  it  is  Adam. 

Sheraton :  This  is  typically  a 
straight  turned,  tapered,  delicately 
carved  leg,  generally  with  perpendi¬ 
cular  grooves  or  fluting. 

Now  take  a  look  at  French- 
.\merican  Eighteenth  Century 
styles.  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV 
may  be  skipped  as  they  mean  little 
in  piano  styling  today.  We  shall 
make  three  divisions  of  these  styles, 
namely :  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI, 
Empire. 

Louis  XV :  This  is  another  of 
the  crooked  leg  variety  with  scroll 
feet :  legs  outline  grooved,  often 
floral  or  feather  carved ;  much  paint 
and  gilt. 

Louis  XVT :  This  goes  back  to 
turned,  tapered,  straight  legs,  per¬ 
pendicular  grooves  or  occasionally 
spiral  grooving;  plain  thimble  foot; 
a  return  to  classical  forms  from  in¬ 
fluences  that  also  affected  Adam, 
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M.thush.k  s  Early  American  SpinafGrand  thews  to  j  clark’i  Electronic  piano, 

advantage  in  the  traditional  settmg  above,  which  tug-  department  store  demonstration 

gests  the  pulling  power  of  a  model  room  background.  usually  draws  a  crowd. 


Msthushek's  modern  SpinetGrand,  shoWn  in 


appropriate  room  setting  in  the  modern  style. 


An  Everett  grand  in 
traditional  style. 


The  Wurlitzer-Kordevon-finish  grand.  Here  again  the  effectiveness 
of  showing  the  piano  in  a  decorative  grouping  is  indicated. 


The  Everett  vertical. 


(Pompeii  and  Herculaneum). 

Empire :  This  is  usually  tapered, 
squarish,  out-curved  legs,  metal 
feet  and  ornament  of  Roman  and 
Egyptian  inspiration. 

There  are  a  few  other  names  that 
appeared  during  the  last  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  and  the  Early 
Nineteenth  Century.  If  one  is  par¬ 
ticular,  “Directoire”  and  “Consu¬ 
late”  from  the  French  Empire  may 
be  separated.  The  English  version 
may  be  called  “English  Regency”; 
the  American.  “Federal  American.” 
We  think  much  of  Duncan  Phyfe  in 
this  country  but  his  styles  are  adap¬ 
tations,  first  of  the  Hepplewhite- 
Sheraton  school  and  then  of  Empire 
inspiration  and  its  adaptations. 

And  now  we  come  to  Modern : 

Modern ;  When  we  come  to 
Modern,  we  may  say  anything  that 
does  not  look  like  the  traditional 
style  is  Modern.  Cenerally  speak¬ 
ing,  Modern  is  plain  surfaces  with¬ 
out  decoration,  often  exi)loiting 
curved  or  round  edges.  Legs  may 
he  round  or  squarish,  tapered  hut 
with  no  carving.  Mention  of  “Early 
.\merican”  has  been  ])uri)osely  omit¬ 
ted  as  this  style  in  ]Manos  is  often 


closely  tied  up  to  Modern.  A  sim¬ 
ple  modern  piano  in  maple  or 
bleached  mahogany  is  “Early 
American”  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses. 

A  style  much  in  vogue  today  is 
the  so-called  “Swedish-Modern,” 
which  is  light-colored  wood,  or  a 
bleached  effect. 

A  word  about  style  in  finish. 

.Stains  are  used  to  bring  out  the 
life  and  depth  of  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  Polishing  materials  are 
worked  into  the  w{)od  rather  than 
l)iled  onto  its  .surface  as  an  opaque 
mask,  or  a  mirror  to  reflect  finger 
marks  or  dust.  Powerful  bleaches 
have  been  develo])e(l  to  make  i)ossi- 
ble  the  lighter  tones  that  are  mod¬ 
ern.  yet  warm  and  livable. 

'I  bis  ty])e  of  finishing  is  slowly 
finding  its  way  into  the  piano  in¬ 
dustry.  The  piano  dealer  who  has 
l)roi)erly  finished  merchandise  can 
offer  these  new  finishes  as  a  style 
note  of  real  importance. 

,\nd  now  we  come  to  the  subject 
of  woods  used  in  pianos,  omitting 
gum  or  birch  used  in  the  cheaiier 
pianos,  and  hard  majfie,  ash,  and 
oak.  used  for  internal  construction 


and  grand  piano  rims. 

For  Queen  .\nne  styles  walnut 
and,  in  the  later  jiart  of  the  period, 
mahogany,  were  used.  Chippendale 
and  mahogany  are  almost  synono- 
mous,  though  other  wo(k1s  were 
also  used. 

The  chief  woods  used  in  Adam, 
Hepplewhite,  and  Sheraton  were 
mahogany,  walnut,  with  .satinwood, 
ro.sewood,  and  tulipwood  for  deco¬ 
ration. 

Louis  XY:  Heech  and  walnut 
predominated  with  mahogany  still 
.scarce  and  e.xjK'iisive.  Much  jiaint 
and  gilt  were  used  for  decoration. 

Louis  X\T:  Mahogany  shared 
more  fully  with  walnut  and  beech 
for  wood  surfaces. 

h'mjMre:  Mahogany  was  pre¬ 

dominant  in  this  style  and  its  varia- 
variations.  However,  other  fine 
cabinet  woods  were  used  exten¬ 
sively. 

Modern:  The  earlier  Modern 
ran  the  gamut  of  new  and  exotic 
woods  but  is  now  settling  back  to 
the  more  established  woods,  such  as 
mahogany,  walnut,  maitle,  pritna 
vera,  avodire,  and  satinwood. 


YOUR  STRONGEST  AHRACTION 


^Minipiano  * 

You  will  attract  M(^RE  customers  to  your 
store,  increase  your  prestige  and  create 
favorable  attention  in  your  coininunity 
when  you  feature  the  ‘Minipiano’.  An  in¬ 
strument  of  oustanding,  unique  beauty, 
the  ‘Minipiano’*  will  stop  more  passers-by 
when  displayed  in  your  window!  Made  in 
the  same  workshops  as  Hardman  Grands 
by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company,  master 
piano  craftsmen  for  99  years.  Contem¬ 
porary  as  well  as  Period  cases.  Also  a 
complete  line  of  Grands,  Consolettes  and 
Electronic  ‘Minipianos’  made  by  Hard¬ 
man,  Peck  &  Company. 


•r.  M.  for  Eai'cstaff  Pianette. 


Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Master  Piano  Craftsmen  for  99  Years 
.^3  W.  37th  Street,  New  Y'ork  City  61  Flatbiish  .4ve.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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FABRICS 

By  WESTLAW  KEENE 


Inside  Europe:  Confidences  of  Buyer  Hot  Off  Boat— Pacific  is  Specific — 
Winona  Woman  Wins— Bemberg  Creates  Fine  Film— Indianapolis  Interior 
— Vinyon’s  Varied  Virtues  — Save  Your  Shirt— Call  for  King  Cotton 


I  ’  I  ’  A  R 1*'  X  'r  1 .  Y  Charley —  fab¬ 
rics  merchaiuliser  for  one  of 
America’s  finest  (le])artinent 
stores — is  a  young  man  who  literal¬ 
ly  enjoys  heavy  resjKmsibilities,  for 
his  contagions  smile  is  as  much  a 
part  of  him  as  a  collar  is  ])art  of  a 
shirt.  W  hen  vve  talked  with  him  a 
few  (lays  ago  he  was  fresh  off  the 
l)oat  after  his  usual  two  months  in 
luiroiR*.  a  buying  tour  which  fol¬ 
lowed  his  customary  schedule. 

It  is  probable  that  the  jfiece 
goods  department  that  Charley 
heads  carries  a  more  notable  stock 
of  fine  fabrics  than  is  shown  by  any 
other  st(»re,  suggested  by  tbe  fact 
that  while  the  average  yard  goods 
sale  in  big  department  stores  is  be¬ 
tween  and  $4.  Charley’s  figure 
is  $8  to  $9.  Since  he  has  not  in  years 
submitted  to  :m  interview  we  must, 
by  agreement,  conceal  his  identity 
and  his  store’s  with  a  coujile  of 
phony  tags ;  he’ll  ap])ear  in  tiiese 
columns  as  “Charley  Charm  of 
Character  &  Co.”  Because  the  hulk 
of  his  business  is  done  in  fine  fab¬ 
rics,  what  follows  will  serve  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  lengthier  interview, 
published  in  The  Bulletin  Octo- 
l)er  1939,  with  “Harry  Karry  of 
Cigantic’s”,  who  heads  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment. 

Production  Off — Prices  Crazy 

W\  Keene — How  was  the  tri]), 
Charley,  and  where  did  you  go? 

C.  C. — Italy,  a  week  in  Lyons,  a 
week  each  in  Paris,  Brussels,  hack 
to  Paris.  Switzerland,  then  Italy 
again. 

W.  K. — England? 

C.  C. — No.  Had  been  on  my 
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route  list  but  I  couldn’t  make  tbe 
boat  conveniently.  Our  foreign  offi¬ 
ces  will  bandle  tbe  British  end  of 
it.  of  course.  They  are  less  effective 
on  the  Continent.  You  understand 
that  in  France,  Italy  and  Belgium, 
manufacturers  are  not  eager  to  give 
an  .American  buying  office  samples 
of  cloths  that  will  retail  for  $10  to 
$20  a  yard.  'I'hey’re  afraid  their  ]x,*t 
patterns  will  he  copied  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  They  like  orders  from 
a  buyer  iK'tter  than  requests  for 
samples  from  his  buying  office. — 
•Anyway,  the  market  was  excited 
and  ])rices  crazy,  I  found.  Nearly 
all  of  the  important  American  buy¬ 
ers  I’d  e.x])ected  to  see  chasing 
around  like  me  were  missing.  Some 
of  them  have  yet  to  go  over.  Too 
late  now,  to  my  mind.  .  .  .  Alany  of 
the  houses  told  me  that  their  prin- 
cijial  designers  were  at  the  front 
and  that  their  production  was  off, 
f(»r  that  and  other  war  reasons. 
Some  of  them  stipulated  a  minimum 
of  100  yards  of  a  color — an  extra¬ 
ordinary  demand.  'I'hat  doesn’t  ap¬ 
ply  to  such  houses  as  RcKlier, 
Bianchini  and  the  rest  of  the  Big 
Five. 

\V.  K. — What  did  you  buy? 

C.  C. — Silk,  silk,  and  more  silk. 
.All  I  could  grab.  No  rayon  at  all. 
AA)u  understand  of  course  rayon  is 
l)opular  with  our  clientele  but  silks 
are  our  specialty. — What  delivery, 
you  ask.  Immediate.  That  seemed 
advisable.  Instead  of  the  usual 
•August  delivery^  Big  shipment  came 
in  on  the  Rex  yesterday  and  on  two 
other  lK)ats  during  the  past  week. 
•So  we’ve  already  got  delivery  on  a 
third  of  our  purchases.  (Interrup¬ 
tion  here.  Phone  call.  One  of 


luirope’s  greatest  textile  tycoons, 
who  came  on  the  same  l)oat  that 
brought  Charley  Ijack.) 

W.  K. — How’s  business  in  your 
departjnent?  Going  to  have  a  big 
year  ? 

C.  C. — Looks  even  l)etter  than  it 
did  at  this  time  last  year.  I  counted 
S5  customers  in  our  department  at 
3  ;30  today.  February  was  a  record- 
breaker— twice  as  big  for  us  as  last 
year.  .A  big  woolen  sale  was  a  [)ri- 
mary  factor, 

W.  K. — Talk  to  me  about  your 
department  as  if  I  hadn’t  l)een  a 
regular  visitor  to  your  store  for  the 
])ast  30  years.  Talk  about  your  j^er- 
•sonnel,  average  unit  sale,  character 
of  clientele,  .sales  meetings,  fashion 
shows  and  so  on. 

Taxtila  Techniqu* 

C.  C. — Well,  we’ve  pushed  up  our 
average  unit  sale  from  $5  to  $6  up 
to  $8  to  $9.  We’ve  doubled  our  fig¬ 
ures  l)ecause  we’ve  accented  style 
and  quality,  garnished  with  creature 
comforts  made  possible  by  this  fine 
store  building,  daylight,  special  ser¬ 
vice  and  that  sort  of  thing.  You 
know  Harrison,  that  salesman  over 
there — he  made  out  a  sales-check 
for  $600  the  other  afternoon — wife 
of  a  bank  vice-president.  Our  sales¬ 
men  keep  cards  of  “good”  custom¬ 
ers — i^eople  who  buy  $50  or  more  at 
a  time.  Those  cards  are  turned  in 
daily  so  we  have  a  good  list  for  our 
direct  mail. 

W.  K. — How  often  do  you  send 
out  direct  mail? 

C.  C. — Three  or  four  times  a 
year.  Recently  we’ve  l)een  restrict¬ 
ing  it  to  the  “card  customers”  just 
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mentioned.  .  .  .  (Jur  daily  mail  is 
heavy — we  get  300  to  1000  letters 
a  day.  Three  boys  take  care  of 
them.  One  of  our  ads,  or  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  Schiaparelli  or  Moly- 
neux  model  in  Harper’s  or  Vogue, 
is  hound  to  bring  us  a  raft  of  mail — 
letters  enclosing  clips  of  fabrics 
illustrated  and  ordering  merchandise 
or  asking  us  to  send  for  examina¬ 
tion  a  swatch  or  tw’o  of  the  cloth 
illustrated. 

W.  K. — What  alx)ut  displays? 

C.  C. — They’re  of  tremendous 
importance,  we’re  convinced — floor 
displays,  window  displays,  every 
sort  of  display.  We  have  today  as 
usual  four  windows,  good  locations. 

I  use  them  to  show  high  styles, 
no  prices  indicated.  We  make  up 
24  dresses  a  month.  Twelve  are  in 
work  now,  of  which  8,  incidentally, 
are  cotton.  Next  week,  by  the  way, 
we’re  re-arranging  the  whole  de- 
parttnent,  shifting  everything  about. 
We’ll  move  our  cotton  section  way 
over  to  this  side  of  the  floor.  Chang¬ 
ing  the  layout.  I’ve  always  felt,  not 
only  makes  our  department  more 
interesting  to  our  customers  hut 
helps  our  sales  staff — a  new  layout 
makes  life  less  monotonous. 

W.  K. — What  about  training 
salespeople  ? 

C.  C. — We  have  short  meetings 
three  or  four  mornings  a  week. 
There  we  look  over  new  fabrics — 
these  days,  cottons.  I  tell  t)ur  peo¬ 
ple  to  read  the  fashion  papers  re¬ 
ligiously — to  take  them  to  the  rest¬ 
room  and  study  them. 

W.  K. — How  many  salespeople 
have  you  and  how  many  are  women 
— and  why? 

Th«  Do«Good«rs 

C.  C. — We  have  20  men,  12 
women.  As  to  which  are  best, 
women  frequently — and  this  doesn’t 
apply  to  our  excellent  saleswomen, 
understand — are  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  inclined  to  let  their  own 
tastes  influence  the  customer.  Fewer 
men  are  “do-gooders”.  Men  are 
usually  satisfied  to  let  the  customer 
decide. 

W.  K. — What  about  fashion 
shows  ? 

C.  C. — We  had  our  first  one — a 
two-day  show — a  couple  of  months 
ago.  Right  here  on  the  floor.  Seven 
or  eight  John  Powers  models — ex¬ 


Apparenfly  Sherman  Billingsley,  oparator  of  New  York's  famous  Stork  C.ub, 
has  returned  to  his  birthplace,  Enid,  Okie.  But  actually  cut-ups  are  cut-outs 
in  window  of  Herzberg's  of  Enid. 


pensive  but  beautiful.  \T*ry  suc¬ 
cessful  show.  Twelve  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  the  first  day.  We’d  have  more 
shows  but  so  little  room  available  to 
stage  them,  even  though  this  store 
does  occu]))’  a  square  block  with 
considerably  greater  area  than  the 
Madison  Srpiare  Garden  plot. 

W.  K. — What  about  a  Sewing 
Centre? 

C.  C. — I  believe  in  them.  Great 
idea.  As  it  happens,  we’ve  been 
considering  the  matter.  May  have 
one. 

W.  K. — Do  you  distribute  printed 
lists  of  dressmakers? 

C.  C. — They’re  available.  But  we 
give  them  out  only  on  request. 

W.  K. — What  about  woolens  vs. 
silks  vs.  rayon  vs.  cotton  and  so  on  ? 

C.  C. — Woolens  are  swell  and 
have  been  for  the  past  18  months. 
Incidentally,  last  Fall  we  got  hold 
of  a  lot  of  hand-loomed  woolens 
that  had  been  exhibited  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  Provoked  a  respect¬ 
able  riot.  Our  records  show  that  all 
but  nine  pieces  were  sold  in  no  time. 


Silks,  you  ask.  We’re  stocking 
more,  and  selling  more  and  more — 
have  been  for  the  past  two  years. 
Rayon?  Yes,  we  carry  iKjpular 
priced  prints,  etc.,  of  course. 

W.  K. — Best  selling  prices? 

C.  C. — Silk — plain  goods,  $2.75, 
$3.50  a  yard  .  .  .  Prints,  $2.50, 
$3.50,  $5.50  .  .  .  Woolens,  $4.95  .  .  . 
Rayon,  $1.25  .  .  .  Cotton,  $1  .  .  . 
Liberty,  Tootal,  Anderson  and  so 
on. 

Character  &  Co.'s  Clients 

W.  K. — What  about  your  clien¬ 
tele?  Has  it  changed  any?  I  re¬ 
member  the  sort  of  carriage  trade 
that  came  to  your  doors.  And  they 
were  carriages,  too.  There  was  no 
General  Motors  in  those  days.  Your 
trade  rolled  up  in  broughams,  vic¬ 
torias,  hansom  cabs,  landaus,  and 
four-wheelers.  ...  I  know  of  a 
solid  gold  dowager  who  lives  in  a 
I'uxedo  Park-like  suburb  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  She  stepped  into  her 
limousine  the  other  day  to  l)e  driven 
many  hundred  miles  simply  to  do 
some  shopping  in  your  store,  in- 
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The  Pacific  h  actag  tells  the  public  the  facts  it  wants  to  know.  Behind  cotton  and  rayon  fabrics.  Their  use  will  rapidly  be  extended  to  worsteds 

this  tag  are  a  long  period  of  study,  tests  which  have  resulted  in  height-  and  to  additional  cottons  and  rayons.  They  answer  the  needs  of  your 

ened  standards,  and  the  will  both  to  face  the  facts  and  to  tell  the  facts.  customers  and  your  salespeople.  They  speed  up  selling,  push  up  profits. 


The  Pacific  Factag  is  available  today  to  manufacturers  and,  through 
them,  to  retailers  for  use  on  garments  made  from  leading  lines  of  Pacific 


. 

I  ^ 


\s  MADE  Of 


New 

and  Improved 
Standards 


“Fast  to  washing”  and  other  general  terms  are 
Iteing  used  in  the  trade  to  cover  a  wide  range  oi 
colors  with  varying  degrees  of  relative  fastness. 
These  new  standards  are  definite  and  specific. 

Test  #3  (Satislactory  —  to  Washing)  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  better  colors  than  those  which 
are  generally  termed  in  the  trade  “fast  to  wash¬ 
ing”  or  “guaranteed  fast  colors.” 

Light  fastness  standards  are  now  for  the  first 
time  applied  to  fabrics  for  garment  usage.  Cov¬ 
ering  a  wide  range,  they  include  standards  even 
higher  than  those  generally  used  for  the  best 
drapery  fabrics. 


THE  PACIFIC ‘FACT4G 


Is  a  modern  merchandising  tool 

USEFUL  TO  YOUR  CUSTOMER— USEFUL  TO  YOUR  STORE 

By  giving  the  essential  facts  about  a  fabric  quickly,  clearly  and 
authoritatively,  the  Pacific  Factag  does  all  these  things  for  you: 


lions  based  on  a  subject  which  is  of  wide  con¬ 
sumer  interest 

G  It  enables  you  to  lie  in  with  Pacific’s  na¬ 
tional  program  of  advertising  and  publicity 
which  will  feature  the  Pacific  Factag  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers 

7  It  imbues  your  customers  with  confidence, 
helps  improve  customer  relations 

G  It  speeds  up  selling,  pushes  up  profits 


I  It  gives  convincing  answers  to  customers’ 
practical  questions 

7  It  gives  facts  that  help  your  salespeople  in 
their  selling 

•I  It  acts  as  a  silent  salesman  when  salespeople 
are  rushed 

4  It  reduces  store  claims  by  telling  customers 
last  how  to  wash  and  handle  garments 
^  It  enables  you  to  stage  newsy  store  promo- 


THE  PACIFIC  FACTAI^  USES 
THESE  COLOR- BARS 
ON  COTTON  FABRICS 


to  designate  ratings  as  determined  by  standard  tests, 
regarding  which  Pacific  Mills  will  furnish  details 

FASTNESS  TO  WASHING 

Superior . Cold  (Test  #4) 

Satisfactory . Blue  (Test  #3) 

Fair . Buff  (Test  #2) 

FASTNESS  TO  LIGHT 

Superior . Cold  (Test  #5) 

Satisfactory . Blue  (Test  #3) 

Adequate . Blue  and  Buff  (Test  #2| 

Fair . Buff  (Test  #1) 
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rluding  the  purchase  of  yard  goods 
in  your  department. 

C.  C. — Well,  we  have  the  same 
type  of  trade  as  we  had  generations 
ago.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that 
the  younger  element  is  more  in  evi¬ 
dence  each  year.  Evidently  more 
young  women — 25  to  30  years  old — 
are  making  their  own  dresses,  or 
having  them  made. 

W.  K — Remnants? 

C.  C. — Yes,  of  course  we  sell 
them.  No,  not  rolled  in  pajicr 
wrappers.  Just  ticketed  plainly.  Our 
people  don’t  want  a  remnant  rolled. 
They  want  to  i)ick  it  up,  drape  it 
and  judge  how  it’ll  look  made  up. 

( )ur  typical  customer  is  deliberate, 
well-informed.  She  studies  the  fash¬ 
ion  magazines,  is  a  conscientious 
window-shopj)er,  asks  us  for 
swatches.  'I'hat’s  why  each  week  I 
regularly  walk  .several  miles  in- 
s]X‘Cting  the  .same  windows  that  .she 
e.xamines ;  and  I  make  a  practice  of 
dropping  into  the  smart  night  clubs 
to  see  what  fabrics  are  finding 
favor. 

W.  K. — Tf  I  recall  correctly,  you 
told  me  six  months  ago  that  your 
salesmen  are  not  content  to  tell  a 
customer :  “Very  sorry.  Madam, 
hut  we  haven’t  it  in  that  pattern.” 
rhat  whenever  you  haven’t  a  cloth 
you'll  break  your  neck  to  get  it. 
even  if  you  have  to  buy  it  at  retail. 

C.  C. — That’s  right.  We  did  that 
only  yesterday.  Bought  at  retail  in 
order  to  fill  an  order. 

W.  K. — 'I'liank  you,  Charley. 

C.  C. — You’re  welcome,  Westlaw. 

Winners  in  Winona 

The  St.  Paul  pajxrs  recently  car¬ 
ried  front  page  stories  of  a  yard 
goods  contest  sponsored  by  H. 
Choate  &  Co.  of  Winona,  Min¬ 
nesota.  We  wrote  and  asked  the 
store  for  unpublished  details.  From 
the  resjX)nse  by  George  L.  Heer, 
advertising  manager:  “Ours  is  a 
town  of  about  20,000.  Our  store, 
65  employees ;  founded  80  years 
ago.  Our  Dressmaking  Contest  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Choate,  our  vice- 
l)resident  and  general  manager, 
Mrs.  L.  K.  Dublin,  buyer,  and  my¬ 
self.  It  was  of  course  intended  to 
stimulate  fabrics  sales  and  to  bene¬ 
fit  our  store  generally,  .\fter  such 
details  as  dates,  character  of  prizes 
— there  were  25  of  them — nature  of 
the  style  show  reception  in  connec¬ 


tion  with  final  judging,  and  other 
features  had  l)een  ])lanned  a  meeting 
was  called  of  all  employees  of  the 
l)iece  g(K)ds,  patterns,  notions,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  dis])lay  departments. 

( )ur  st(tre  peoi)le  took  hold  of  the 
four-week  j)romotion  with  enthusi¬ 
asm. 

"  The  newspaiK'r  ad  announcing 
the  contest  was  u.sed  also  as  a  hand¬ 
bill.  ( )ur  daily  radio  program  car¬ 
ried  .siM)t  announcements  each  day. 
Small  iKtxed  announcements  were 
included  in  the  store’s  newspaper 
ads  .several  times  a  week.  Small 
posters  were  di.splayed  throughout 
the  store.  There  were  of  course 
window  dis])lays  and  so  on.  .Ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  first  i)rize.  a 
trip  to  (»nr  state  eai)ital,  were  made 
with  the  .St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  through  our  own  .Association 
of  Commerce. 

"Every  customer  wh<»  bought 
fabrics  was  reminded  of  the  conte.st. 
Ninety-nine  of  them  registered 
when  they  purchased  material.  On 
a  Tuesday  following  the  closing  day 
of  the  contest  there  was  a  ]>rivate 
judging,  concerned  princiiially  with 
workmanship.  Our  judges  included 
the  County  Home  Demonstration 
.Agent,  a  high-school  teacher  of 
dressmaking  and  a  prominent  club- 
wennan.  regarded  as  something  of 
an  authority  on  fashion.  \Ve  de¬ 
cided  it  would  Ih.'  unwise  to  include 
a  ])rofessit)nal  dressmaker  as  judge. 

( )n  Thursday  evening  a  recei)tion 
was  held  at  our  store,  during  which 
the  contestants  wore  their  dresses 
for  final  imblic  judging.  There  was 
an  orchestra,  piano  solos  and  ac- 
c(»rdion  duets.  Seventy-two  con¬ 
testants  j>articipatcd,  before  an 
audience  of  260. 

“Mrs.  C.  .A.  Loerch  was  awarded 
fir.st  jirize ;  her  winning  entry, 
which  .she  wore,  was  a  frock  with 
skirt  of  gray  spun  rayon,  i^in- 
striped  in  white,  white  spun  rayon 
bkmse  and  geranium  ho])sacking 
bolero.  Second  ])rize.  a  radio,  went 
to  Mrs.  Clyde  Pierce  of  Mintiesota 
City  for  an  afternoon  frock  of  white 
dotted  co|)enhagen  blue  rayon  with 
intricately  tucked  skirt  and  gardenia 
trim.  Third  of  the  .50  prizes  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Florence  Hechter, 
wearing  her  self-made  chartreuse 
printed  silk,  made  with  elongated 
waistline  and  skirt  fullness  concen¬ 
trated  in  back. 

“The  first  prize  winner,  Mrs. 


Loerch,  departed  for  St.  Paul  on 
.April  .5th.  escorted  by  Mrs.  Dublin, 
our  buyer.  .At  St.  Paul  they  met 
Miss  Jeanette  MacDonald  in  her 
hotel  suite  and  later  that  evening 
went  to  St.  Pan!  .Auditorinin  where 
the  concert  stage  :md  screen  artist 
gave  a  concert.  X'isits  then  to  the 
famous  .Shrine  Circus,  interview 
with  the  Mayor  and  other  city  offi¬ 
cials.  received  by  Governor  Stassen 
at  the  Capitol,  motor  tour  of  the 
city,  dinner  at  the  .Athletic  Club 
with  mayor  and  other  officials  and 
the  king  and  (lueen  of  the  W  inter 
Carnival.  .At  the  dinner  gifts  of 
varied  character  were  presented  to 
Mrs.  Loerch.  .  .  .  Yes,  our  dress¬ 
making  conte.st  was  j)rofitable  from 
every  standjioint.’’ 

What  Do  You  Mean,  'Vinyon'? 

In  intrsuance  of  tmr  threats  to 
continue  to  include  in  these  columns 
([uite  a  little  in.structive  data  lie- 
cause  of  our  conviction  that  most 
])iece  goods  salesjx'ojile  are  less  than 
well-informed  about  the  daily-more- 
heterogeneous  chowchow  of  cloth 
that  glasses  over  their  counters,  we 
present  herewith  a  brief  disquisition 
on  that  new  te.xtile  fiber  which  is 
no  more  than  a  name  to  most  ])eo- 
ple :  A'^invon. 

Introduced  by  .American  X’iscose 
Corporation  only  a  few  montbs  ago, 
X’inyon  fibre  is  already  going  into 
such  industrial  fabrics  as  filter  cloth, 
pressed  felts,  etc.  .As  for  apparel 
and  other  textile  fields,  inqiortant 
jiossibilities  during  the  current  year 
are  bathing  suits,  shower  curtains, 
upholstery,  glass  curtains,  shoe  fab¬ 
rics —  with  full-fashioned  hosiery 
awaiting  further  laboratory  work. 

Like  .so  many  modern  miracles. 
\'^invon  fibre  is  of  chemical  origin. 
It  derives  from  natural  gas  (or 
coal),  salt,  water  and  air  which 
turns  into  a  serum.  From  which  a 
resin  is  produced.  That  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  a  white  fluffy  jxjwdcr, 
which  is  converted  into  a  te.xtile  by 
a  modification  f)f  the  so-called  “dry 
spinning"  jirocess.  W'ho  discovered 
A''inyl  serum,  from  which  the  re.sin 
is  produced?  Regnault,  in  1838, 
for  it  was  more  than  a  century  ago 
that  he  first  observed  the  formation 
of  a  white  ix)wder  when  sealed 
tubes  of  A^inyl  chloride  stood  in  the 
sunlight. 

A'^inyon,  now  in  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  acetate  rayon  plant 
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i  SIMPUCITY  PATTERN  CO..  Inc..  Dept  n.R. 

I  200  Madison  Ave..  New  York  City 

I  Please  send  hill  paiticulars  about  School  and  CoUeqe  Ward- 
I  robes  By  The  Yord. 

I  Store  Name . . 

I 

I  Address . - . 


PATTERN  COMPANY  INC 

World’s  Largest  Pattern  Company 


My  Name. 


WARDROBE  FOLDER  -  lUustrat- 
ing  ten  stunning  outfits  for 
school  and  college.  Imprinted 
with  your  store  name  on  cover. 


SWATCH  FOLDER -A  big  two- 
color  folder  for  school  bulletin 
display.  Furnished  free  with 
every  hundred  folders. 


Make  arrangements  for  this  selling  material  NOW!  Rush  the 
coupon  for  full  details.  (Reservations  close  soon).  Build  your 
future  business  with  present  profits! 


MAIL  THIS  TODAY! 


Simplicity  shows  us  interesting  style  shows.  They  provide 
model  wardrobe  ideas,  personality  charts  and  other  important 
aids  to  the  art  of  living — and  ’though  we  are  young,  we  realize 
how  important  this  is. 


Naturally,  we  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Simplicity  merchants 
who  offer  us  these  aids.  We  buy  our  own  needs  from  them  today, 
and  as  the  homemakers  of  tomorrow,  we  will  have  acquired  the 
fixed  habit  of  making  the  majority  of  our  purchases  from  these 
same  Simplicity  merchants!” 


Alert  merchants  will  follow  through  with 


SIMPLICITY’S  FALL  SCHOOL  PROMOTION 


“School  and  College  Wardrobes  By  The  Yard”  assures  retailers 
positive  reception  in  the  school  market.  We’ve  done  the  spade 
work;  you  do  the  reaping.  Here’s  the  ammunition  we  furnish: 


*^T^HERE  are  millions  of  me  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20 
X  who  make  up  your  market  today — and  for  the  next  fifty 
years.  Right  now  our  buying  habits  are  plastic  but  they’re  being 
molded  into  p>ermanent  form.  For  example,  the  Simplicity  Pattern 
Co.  influences  our  decisions  to  make  our  own  wardrobes.  They 
have  personally  contacted  over  four  million  of  us  through  35,000 
home  economics  teachers  with  their  School  Sewing  Service  News. 


of  American  V’iscose,  is  a  versatile 
yarn  with  a  wide  ranj'e  of  textile 
strengths,  and  so  is  adaptable  to 
many  textile  fields.  'I'he  elasticity 
of  this  non-cellulose-hase  fibre  is 
reported  as  being  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  silk.  .\s  to  its 
chemical  aspect,  it  has  inertness, 
unusual  resistance  to  mineral  acids 
and  alkalies  and  miscellaneous  cor¬ 
rosive  chemicals.  The  yarn  is  spun 
on  standard  acetate  rayon  spinning 
e<|ui])ment.  .\t  jiresent  the  new 
yarn  is  available  only  in  the  bright 
yarn ;  however,  it  can  be  dulled  by 
])igmentation.  Present  ])lans  <lo  not 
include  the  ])roduction  of  spun- 
dyed  N’inyon  fibre,  but  there  are  no 
technical  obstacles  to  such  produc¬ 
tion.  ( )ne  manufacturer  of  dye- 
stutTs  is  jirepared  to  dye  samples  of 
the  new  yarn  and  fabric  in  a  wide 
range  of  colors — for  approval,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  with  demonstrations  to 
permit  work  on  a  commercial  scale. 

\’invon  is  out  of  the  laboratories 
onto  the  counters.  Watch  it. 

AyrM  S*ts  Hi*  Stag* 

“So  Glad  You  Like  It — I  Made 
It  Myself!”  is  the  theme  L.  S. 
.•\yres  &  Co.  of  Indianajxilis  are  us¬ 
ing  this  Siiring  to  promote  an  out¬ 
standing  collection  of  new  spring 
an<l  summer  fabrics.  The  second 
floor  jiiece  goods  department  has 
been  re-arranged  so  that  the  goods 
are  shown  to  greater  strategic  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  vista  has  been  created, 
for  the  visitor  walks  down  a  long 
aisle  to  reach  the  center  of  the  fab¬ 
rics  .section.  A  long  series  of  pillars 
border  that  aisle  and  in  front  of 
each  pillar  is  an  effective  display  of 
draped  fabrics  on  a  small  rounded 
platform,  painted  a  s])ring-like 
green,  with  backwalls  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  eight  feet. 

Wide  aisles  have  been  cleared  so 
that  access  to  this  Ayres’  depart¬ 
ment  is  made  easier.  The  new 
Woolen  Shop  groups  all  woolens  in 
a  U-shaped  spotlighted  section. 
There  is  evidence  of  a  consistent 
effort  to  feature  yard  goods  in  a 
ready-to-wear  manner.  Not  only 
are  innumerable  life-size  and  minia¬ 
ture  mannequins  employed,  but  the 
fabrics  department  recently  has 
been  displaying  dresses  taken  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  store’s  ready-to-wear 
department  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  sale  of  the  .same  fabrics  by 
the  vard. 


Silk  purse  from  sow's  ear — Bathing 
suit  of  Vinyon.  new  fibre  from  natural 
gas,  or  coal,  salt,  water,  air. 


Save  Your  Shirt 

Under  that  title  the  Cotton-Tex¬ 
tile  Institute.  Inc.,  320  Broadway, 
X.  Y.,  has  inihlished  a  25-page 
booklet  which  discusses  in  jdain 
language  the  Marketing  Certificate 
Plan  and  the  processing  tax.  In  a 
foreword  Claudius  T.  Murchison, 
president  of  the  Institute,  asserts 
that,  “The  ])rocessing  tax  or  its 
marketing  certificate  equivalent 
would  in  effect  levy  a  retail  .sales 
tax  on  cotton  of  approximately  12 
percent.  This  would  mean  a  cotton 
tax  (ui  the  .American  consumer  of 
$500.000.(KX)  a  year.”  Averring  that 
the  shirt  of  the  farmer,  the  mill 
oi)erator  and  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  is  at  stake.  Mr.  Murchison 
urges  that  the  current  crop  of 
plans  to  levy  special  ta.xes  on  cot¬ 
ton  be  plowed  under.  He  alludes 
to  the  loss  of  foreign  markets,  the 
accelerated  inroads  on  the  tradition¬ 
al  cotton  market  by  competing  fib¬ 
ers.  and  jiredicts  that,  although  the 
processing  tax  would  make  the 
farmer  an  immediate  cash  benefi¬ 
ciary.  its  long-term  consequences 
would  diminish  his  producing 
ability,  would  dislocate  the  econotny 
of  the  South,  while  hurting  the 
cotton  textile  industry. 

A  cojiy  of  the  Save  Your  Shirt 
pamphlet  has  been  sent  to  every 
flaily  newsjiaper  in  the  country,  to 
every  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  out¬ 
standing  consumer  organizations. 


Tai*  of  New  Yarn 

North  .American  Rayon  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  booths  at  the  recent  Knitting 
.Arts  Kxhibition,  held  at  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Museum  at  Philadelphia, 
featured  a  huge  display  in  which 
the  latest  develo])ments  in  yarn,  and 
articles  made  from  the  firm’s  new 
Nardura  yarn,  were  highlighted. 

In  the  knitting  field,  examjdes  of 
new  high-strength  Nardura  were 
shown  in  ladies’  seamless  hosiery  as 
well  as  men’s  half  ho.se.  To  illu.s- 
trate  the  versatility  (»f  high  strength 
yarn,  a  very  sheer  chiffon  fabric  in 
Nardura  was  slutwn  (tii|x>.site  a 
cross-section  of  a  sturdy,  heavy- 
duty  tire,  in  which  Nardura  was 
used  in  place  of  cotton  fabric.  Fine 
men's  shirts,  designed  by  Cluett, 
Peabody  &  Co.  showed  the  progress 
of  the  high-.strength  yarn  in  men’s 
ai)parel.  Exhibits  from  AYatauga 
Fabric  Division  of  the  Compan;^, 
included  ladies’  gloves,  hrushed 
knit  blouses  and  handbags. 

The  three  l)ooths  were  dramati¬ 
cally  dominated  by  a  20- foot  pylon 
surmoutited  by  a  reproduction  of 
the  Company’s  trade-mark — design¬ 
ed  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy  and 
of  heroic  pro]K)rtions. 

Stopping  th*  Notions  "Loakag*" 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  inter¬ 
view,  Walter  L.  Houghton  of  the 
Dritz-Traum  Citmpany,  distributors 
of  Talon  fasteners,  discussed  re¬ 
lated  selling  by  fabric,  pattern  and 
notion  departments.  Store  execu¬ 
tives  confronted  by  rising  selling 
costs.  Mr.  Houghton  stated,  are 
seeking  to  combat  the  “leakage”  of 
profitable  notion  business  to  the 
small  neighborhood  stores.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  such  leakage  may  be  at 
least  partially  stopjied  by  setting  up 
a  striking  display  of  slide  fasteners 
in  the  pattern  department,  showing 
the  various  styles  and  colors  and 
describing  specific  uses.  If  supple¬ 
mentary  stock  is  carried  by  the  pat¬ 
tern  department,  it  should  be  under 
control  of  the  notion  buyer. 

“Possibly  90%  of  patterns  sold 
specify  a  slide  fastener”,  said  Mr. 
Houghtott.  “.All  store  promotions 
of  our  fasteners  are  tied  up  with 
piece  goods  and  jiatterns  so  as  to 
stimulate  related  selling  within  the 
store,  instead  of  letting  the  pattern 
department  act  as  ‘feeder’  of 
neighborhood  stores.  Thus  our 
fasteners  play  important  roles  in 
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travelling  window  disjdays,  budget 
wardrolie  school  promotions,  and 
the  promotions  of  fabric  manufac¬ 
turers.  Ves.  indisinitably.  related 
selling  by  the  three  related  deiKirt- 
inents  i.'  mutually  beneficial. ” 

Cdl  for  King  Cotton 

Xaticuial  Cotton  Week  is  just 
around  the  corner — May  17  to  25. 
.Most  stores  are  featuring  cottons 
and  allied  cotton  products  in  store 
(lisi)lays  and  advertising  f»f  every 
sort.  Sears.  Roebuck.  J.  C.  Penney, 
Melville  Shoe  Corprtration.  .-^dam 
Hat  Stores,  and  other  retailers  with 
a  radio  program  at  their  command, 
will  salute  the  Mighty  Monarch 
vocally  as  well  as  with  every  other 
variety  of  advertising  from  letter¬ 
head  stickers  to  displays,  badges, 
buttons,  employee  jK*p  meetings  and 
so  on. 

Here,  in  jiart.  is  what  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Com])any  has  said  to  each 
of  its  stores: 

"We've  had  Cotton  Carnivals  and 
Cotton  Weeks  before — but  this 
year  it’s  going  to  be  different — and 
lietter. 

“National  Cotton  Week  has  been 
changed,  for  1940.  to  a  ten-day, 
two-weekend  jiromotion  to  run  from 
.May  17th  to  25th  inclusive,  and  the 
Penney  Cctmjiany  has  pledged  it¬ 
self  to  a  greater  degree  of  coopera¬ 
tion  than  ever  befetre. 

“The  linen])  of  merchandise 
available  for  both  these  weeks  is 
tremendous  —  it’s  seasonable  —  it’s 
smart — it’s  tops  for  ])romotion  in 
mid-.May. 

’’’rhe  advertising  available  is 
jiretty  close  to  whaN  it  should  be! 
.So  are  the  dis])lay  and  ])romotional 
materials. 

“Stores  which  do  enthuse  over 
this  promotion — and  go  to  town 
with  it — will  have  only  one  |)ossible 


REVLON  GOES  TO  THE  CIRCUS 

Pink  Lemonade  and  Red  Punch 
co.smetic  shades  in  li])sticks,  nail 
l)olish  and  drinks  were  introduced 
early  in  .\])ril  by  Revlon.  As  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  new  shades,  the 
com|)any  invited  meml)ers  of  the 
l>ress  to  a  circus  “eats”  party  and 
an  evening  at  the  circus. 

Simultaneously.  Bonwit  Teller  & 
Company.  Xew  York,  featured  the 
new  shades  in  their  Fifth  Avenue 
windows. 


alibi:  l)elow  freezing  temi)erature 
and  snow  droi)s  a  f(M»t  high.” 

B*mb«rg's  Fin*  Color  Film 

Beml)CTg  gives  generous  aid  to 
retailers  of  its  rayon  fabrics  by 
l)nKlucing.  for  distribution  to  stores, 
a  'Pechnicolor  fdm  of  unusual  ex¬ 
cellence,  ‘‘.Aristocrats  of  Fashion  ”. 
I'his  brand  new  12-minute  fdm.  of 
which  a  ])ress  pre-view  was  given 
recently  by  the  .American  Piemberg 
Corp..  fcdlowing  a  luncheon  in  the 
Rainbow  Room  of  Rockefeller  City, 
was  i)roduced  under  the  direction 
of  Roland  Reed.  .Selznick  Inter- 
natituial  .Studios,  California. 

The  cast  of  characters:  beauti¬ 
ful  models.  Costumes:  afternoon 
dres>es.  iilay  clotbes,  evening 
dresses.  .Accessories:  selected  by 
Tobe.  who  acted  as  fashion  director 
of  the  him.  Locale:  the  country 
club,  the  home,  the  beach,  the  night 
club.  The  ])re-view’  audience,  which 
included  .Alice  Hughes,  Tol)e,  and 
re])resentatives  of  several  .score 
fashion  publications,  news])a])crs, 
news  services,  etc.,  was  enthusiastic 
in  its  a])])roval  of  what  liemberg 
and  Technicolor  had  wrought. 

The  him  is  standard  35  mm 
sound  him.  can  be  shown  with 
standard  e(|uij)ment  and  can  be  run 
otT  several  times  an  hour  by  stores 
featuring  the  garments  in  their 
stocks.  Where  local  restrictions  re¬ 
garding  35  mm  him  prevail,  copies 
are  available  in  16  mm  Kodachrome. 

Tribute  to  Sam  Salvage 

.Samuel  .A.  .Salvage,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .American  A’iscose 
Cor])oration.  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  given  .A])ril  12  at 
the  A’anderbilt  Hotel  in  Xew  A'ork 
City  by  the  Denier  Club,  industry¬ 
wide  .social  organization  of  rayon 
yarn  .salesmen.  Members  of  the 
club  honored  Mr.  .Salvage  as  “the 
first  rayon  yarn  salesman.”  and 
also  for  his  work  in  develojiing  the 
industry.  Nearly  40  years  ago  Mr. 
Salvage  began  to  iinjxirt  from 
Furo])e  what  was  then  known  as 
"artiheial  silk.”  In  1907  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  .American  agency  for 
jiroducts  of  Courtaulds,  Ltd.,  and 
a  few  years  later  induced  them  to 
purchase  the  .American  rights  to 
the  viscose  jirocess.  Present  at  the 
dinner  were  hfty  executives  of 
twelve  leading  producers  of  rayon 
yarn. 


TALON 

f--- 

NSG.  U.  «.  FAT.  OFF.  TACGtl  tNC-C 

cjastcn  etSf 

SHOULD  ACCOUNT 
FOR  10%  TO  20% 
OF  YOUR 
NOTION  SALES! 


ARl 

YOU  eiTTIMG 
YOUR  SHARI? 


y  Rnest  product 
of  its  kind 

/  Notional  advertising 

/  Soles  Promotions 

y  School-tO'Store 
educational  work 

/  Point-of-sale  displays 

y  Exclusive  selling  fea¬ 
tures  including  the 
Automatic  Solf  Lock 


DRITZ-TRAUM  CO.,  Inc. 

Oistr/bufors  of  packaged  TALON  Fasteners 

11-15  East  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

367  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Pacific  is  Specific 


A  history-making  step !  After 
more  than  a  year  of  painstaking  re¬ 
search  Pacific  Mills,  largest  inte¬ 
grated  company  in  the  textile  busi¬ 
ness,  is  prepared  to  attach  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  yards  of 
cottons,  rayons  and  woolens  it  pro¬ 
duces  annually  tags  and  labels  that 
definitely  set  forth  what  the  cloth  is 
made  of,  its  virtues  ami  its  limita¬ 
tions. 

That  problem  of  long  standing, 
establishment  of  labelling  standards, 
has  l)een  largely  overcome.  No  need 
to  review  the  matter,  discussed  in 
this  section  of  The  Bulletin  as 
recently  as  February.  1940.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  here  that  Pacific 
Mills  has  at  all  times  played  an  im- 
ptjrtant  part  in  the  work  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Finishers  of 
Textile  Fabrics,  and  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Textile  Chemists 
and  Colorists,  in  the  development 
of  standard  tests  for  color  fastness. 
These  standard  tests  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.,  with 
the  approval  of  such  outstanding 
organizations  as  the  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau,  the  Macy  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  lalxiratories  of 
Penney,  Ward,  Sears,  et  al. 

Pacific,  largest  finisher  of  fabrics, 
presents  tangible  result  of  that  pro¬ 
longed  cooiierative  study  in  “Pacific 
Factags”.  These  tags,  forthcoming 
early  in  May,  are  of  conventional 
size,  about  2*4  by  3^4  inches.  The 
blue-and- white  face  of  one  tag, 
designed  for  cotton  goods,  bears 
about  a  dozen  words;  “This  gar¬ 
ment  is  made  of  Pacific  Idlease. 
Fibre  content ;  all  cotton.  Enduring 
crinkle.  Fast  to  washing.  (See 
other  side.)”  It  is  the  obverse  of 
the  tag  that  is  of  special  interest. 
On  it  is  found  not  the  sparse  20  or 
30  words  common  to  hang-tags,  but 
150  words  or  so  of  description,  in¬ 
struction,  caution. 

Here  is  tbe  obverse  of  the  typical 
Pacific  Factag; 

Certified  for  Color  Fastness  as 
meeting  the  proposed  revision  of 
CS  59-39  tests  issued  by  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Satisfactory — To  Washing — 
Standard  Test  No.  3  Adequate — To 
Light — Standard  Test  No.  2. 

“Satisfactory — To  Washing:  This 


fabric  is  fast  to  washing  under  nor¬ 
mal  commercial  or  home  laundering 
conditions,  withcjut  boiling  or  the 
use  of  bleaching  compounds.  As  no 
colors  will  stand  repeated  drying  in 
the  sun,  do  not  dry  in  direct  sun¬ 
light.  No  other  siwcial  precautions 
necessary. 

“Adequate — To  Light:  This  fab¬ 
ric  {possesses  adequate  fastness  to 
light  fur  all  normal  wearing  apparel 
uses  e.xcept  bathing  suits.  After 
washing,  do  not  dry  in  direct  sun¬ 
light. 

“Enduring  Crinkle :  This  fabric 
requires  no  ironing.  For  better  ap¬ 
pearance  this  garment  should  be 
shaken  out  when  damp  and  pressed 
with  cold  iron  at  seams  only. 

“Details  regarding  proposed 
standard  tests  will  be  furnished  on 
request  by  Pacific  Mills  .  .  .” 

That  last  sentence  on  the  tag  re¬ 
lates  to  pamphlets,  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  giving  additional  fabric-data. 

Convinced  that  “there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  absolutely  fast  color  in 
textiles,”  Pacific  grades  washability 
with  these  four  terms :  Superior, 
Satisfactory,  Fair,  Poor.  Similarly 
a  fabric's  resistance  to  light  is 
classified  in  one  of  five  categories : 
Superior.  Satisfactory.  Adequate, 
Fair,  Poor.  (Factags  will  not  be 
issued  on  goods  deserving  only  the 
“Poor”  description. ) 

This  reporter,  given  access  to 
data  received  in  resjxjnse  to  the 
various  Pacific  surveys  and  provided 
with  completed  tags  and  tags-in- 
work,  was  impressed  by  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  those  mild-as-milk  adjec¬ 
tives,  Satisfactory,  Adequate,  Fair. 
For  he  is  accustomed  to  being 


offered  every  sort  of  merchandise 
by  euphemistic  purveyors  whose 
labels  almost  invariably  bear  de- 
.scriptive  superlatives.  Thus  olives 
are  labelled  Extra  Large  or  Giant 
Jumbo,  or  at  worst  Jumbo  or 
Colossal.  Similarly,  after  all  these 
years,  he  has  yet  to  be  confronted 
at  any  market  by  meat  labelled  Cold 
Storage,  or  Medium,  or  Common; 
instead  it  is  always  Prime,  Choice, 
or  City  Dressed  or  Fresh  Chilled. 

.  .  .  All  their  geese  are  swans;  all 
their  eggs  hot  from  the  hen. 

Pacific’s  response  to  our  com¬ 
ment  regarding  the  refreshing 
frankness  of  its  tags  is :  “We  want 
to  tell  the  facts,  even  if  it  hurts.  If 
a  cloth  won’t  stand  up  in  the  sun, 
or  if  it’s  unsuited  for  bathing  suits 
or  play-clothes,  our  label  will  so 
state.”  .  .  .That’s  building  a  monu¬ 
ment  more  enduring  than  bronze! 

Pacific  went  to  considerable 
trouble  to  get  criticism  of  every 
word  printed  on  tho.se  tags.  Thus 
it  submitted  to  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  stores  specimen  tags  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  questionnaire.  Mean- 
wdiile  it  employed  Crossley,  Inc.,  the 
New  York  survey  specialists,  to 
make  a  similar  survey  of  thou.sands 
of  consumers.  Pacific  was  able  to 
proceed  with  confidence,  for  the 
consensus  of  the  stores  questioned 
w’as  that  there  was  every  reason 
why  the  work  shoukl  be  done,  pref¬ 
erably  by  a  leading  textile  manufac¬ 
turer  ;  similarly  the  Crossley  con¬ 
sumer  survey  brought  a  vote  of 
confidence  here  summarized. 

Pacific  is  hopeful  that  its  fabric 
identification  program  “will  have 
far-reaching  consequences,  will  cut 
down  the  retailer’s  returns,  will  be 
equally  beneficial  to  garment  manu¬ 
facturers,  stores,  consumers.” 


ConsunMf  RMCtion  to  Now  Togs 


Yes 

.Vo 

Do  the  specimen  tags  contain  all  the  information 
that  you  consider  essential? 

97.6% 

2.4% 

Would  you  eliminate  any  of  the  information? 

12.1% 

87.9% 

.\re  the  washing  instructions  and  the  statement  re¬ 
garding  shrinkage  sufficiently  clear  and  satis¬ 
factory  ? 

96.6% 

3.4% 

Does  the  statement  regarding  percentage  of  fibre 
content  tend  to  inspire  your  confidence  in  the 
fabric  and  its  maker? 

83.8% 

16.2% 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  fast  color 
in  textiles.  However,  the  consumer  wants  to  know 
what  she  may  expect  from  a  fabric.  Pacific  Mills 
is  considering  using  the  following  terms. 
“Superior”,  “Satisfactory”,  “Fair”,  “Poor”,  to 
indicate  the  different  degrees  of  color  fastness. 
Do  you  approve? 
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HOSIERY 

GLOVES 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


Manufacturers  are  going 

to  unbelievable  lengths  to  pro¬ 
duce  fabrics  particularly  for 
summer  foundation  garments  which 
will  give  control  with  little  or  no 
boning.  By  which  token  the  inevit¬ 
able  comes  in — posture  control  by 
the  individual  if  all  is  to  be  done 
which  must  be  done  for  the  proper 
results.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
no  one  can  relax  into  a  garment  and 
expect  to  have  that  “long  sleek  look” 
fashion  is  asking  for  this  season.  To 
get  that  look  there  must  he  a  con¬ 
scious  control  to  add  to  the  pulling 
qualities  the  new  garments  offer. 

Most  summer  lines  have  more 
whites  than  usual.  The  reason  for 
that  is  given  by  one  who  has  been 
in  the  corset  promotion  husiness  for 
many  years.  She  says  that  hereto¬ 
fore  many  buyers  have  been  wary 
of  putting  many  white  garments  in 
the  line  for  summer  but  now  feel  that 
with  the  increase  of  the  corset  ward¬ 
robe  idea,  white  cor.sets  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  place.  To  promote  them  as  giv¬ 
ing  “that  bridal  feeling”  is  appealing 
to  all  ages  and  .stages  of  emotional 
reactions.  A  white  foundation  or  a 
white  girdle  and  bra  could  take 
women  over  the  barrier  of  winter 
doldrums  as  easily  as  a  bouqueted 
spring  bat — if  presented  .strongly 
enough  to  them.  .\  gossamer  gar¬ 
ment  in  white,  which  held  to  the 
light,  deinon.strating  its  power  of 
fabric,  hefted  in  the  hand  for  weight 
could  make  added  sales  if  traffic  is 
brought  into  the  department.  That 
could  be  the  result  of  cooperation 
between  the  advertising  department 
and  the  corset  buyer.  Most  of  the 
successful  departments  I  know  have 
clo.se  relationship  between  the  two. 
It  is  ])ossible  for  the  copywriter  to 
know  the  reactions  of  the  customer 
in  the  corset  department  if  she  is 
in  close  touch  with  the  corset  fitters 
as  well  as  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 


ment.  Chatting  with  corset  fitters 
can  give  slants  to  the  copywriter 
that  could  lead  to  very  constructive 
advertising  copy.  Recently  we  have 
had  some  advertising  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  which  is  really  fitting 
n)om  talk.  It  is  too  soon  at  this 
time  to  tell  whether  it  is  proving 
real  selling  talk,  but  it  should  be. 
I  am  speaking  especially  of  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  Case  History  ads. 
They  are  taking  a  specific  point  of 
control  in  each  ad  and  emphasizing 
it.  Of  cour.se,  their  six  Fifth  .X venue 
windows  of  corsets  done  in  colors 
from  white  to  nude,  blue  and  black 
and  back  to  white  which  were 
hacked  u])  hy  a  news]iaper  ad  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  them  was  something 
corset  buyers  dream  about  and  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  get.  If  the  department 
goes  over  the  hurdles  in  figures  it 
will  be  news  because  such  e.xpendi- 
ture  is  rare  for  one  of  the  best  money 
makers  deitartment  stores  have  ever 
had  without  doing  much  about  it. 

Increase  in  Child  Population  and 
Corset  Situation 

Surveys  recently  have  given  us 
some  interesting  facts  for  direct 
bearing  on  the  more  scientific  side 
of  the  corset  department.  We  have 
a  report  from  the  Ayer  Foundation 
for  Consumer  Analysis  in  which  Dr. 
Donald  A.  Laird  explains  that  we 
now  have  a  wave  of  children  born 
after  the  World  War  who  are  now 
reaching  the  marriageable  and  child 
bearing  age.  He  tells  us  that  there 
are,  as  of  1940.  some  12,0(K),C)C)0  jier- 
.sons  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-fimr  and  another  1 1 .000.000 
between  twenty-five  anti  thirty,  most 
of  whom  are  either  married  or  will 
be  married  in  the  near  future. 

As  far  as  the  corset  situation  is 
concerned.  Dr.  Laird’s  findings 
should  interest  every  one  maintain¬ 
ing  a  division  in  the  corset  depart- 


Tm  PBMUMi  to  plwi*  dovn  thu  huuvy  tlilgh-llM 
thrtattntaf  fi»  siMaJ  thu  luiif»>sllath  of  y««r 
•uit  SOivn  bp  our  corps  of  rssstiesl*eorss» 
tloros.  vbeso  fittisi  toebaasuo  iaclodos  tba 
ellaical  roataao  of  dlacaosas.  coasuitatioa. 
tad  rollea>wp.  in  SOLUTION:  •■tra-loac  atop- 
la  of  spraosY  olastac.  hand-faobaoaodi 

laatoad  of  aaaaod.  throuab  tba  tbaaba  to  provaat 
radaas  up.  Saho>Kaclaaa«a  bp  Praaeo,  $39.50 


TME  PfIOBLOl;  to  croata  an  indoatad  oaUtllaa 
oana  corroopondinc  tuasy^bulpo.  SOLTCD  bp  our 
corpa  cf  parfactionast  coraatiaraa  ta  abas  lafa« 
aitaip  painitaRing  f  itttoa  tabaa  praeadaoca  evar 
auicb  aallaoa.  TIC  SOLOTIOM:  haad'laaaad  alas* 
tie  stap*aa  eliabioc  hifb  avar  tba  riba«  altb 
caoplaa  hand*raabioainc  at  tba  aalat  and  llsbtlp 
banad  lapartad  till  battsta  paoals.  Sabaatta 
aacluaiva,  $25.  fourth  floor. 

Two  oi  Saks-Fiffh  Avenue's  case  his¬ 
tory  ads  here  described. 

ment  for  garments  for  maternity 
wear.  “It  will  mean,  of  course,”  he 
says,  “a  greater  ]X)pulation  of  young 
mouths.  ...  It  should  be  good  news 
for  all  firms  having  .something  to 
sell  which  youngsters  use  and  need.” 
Well,  youngsters  need  healthy 
mothers  and  cor. set  concerns  have  not 
been  lax  in  anticipating  those  needs. 
From  a  .service  standpoint,  mothers 
can  find  garments  which  will  be 
beneficial  from  the  point  of  the 
physical  as  well  as  comfort.  But  if 
there  is  this  much  business  on  staple 
merchandise,  why  let  them  hunt  for 
needs?  Promotion  on  this  sort  of 
merchandise  need  not  be  prosaic — 
it  can  be  gloriously  romantic. 

Another  survey  made  by  Baby 
Talk  Magazine,  from  some  9,000 
questionnaires,  tells  of  preferences 
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The  Mainbocher-Warner  foundation  was  the  theme 
of  this  dramatic  window  at  Dewee's,  Philadelphia. 


they  fiiuiul  un  before  prej^imncy  and 
tlurin^  ])re^nancy  };arnients  as  well 
as  those  worn  after  i)regnancy.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  snh-([nestion.  they  report 
that  garments  worn  are  as  follows: 


( )wn  choice  75.1% 

Doctor  21.4 

Xnr.se  3.5 


If  ])ractically  three  (piarters  of 
those  answering  the  survey  used 
their  own  judgment  in  the  matter 
of  su])i)ort.  hasn't  there  been  laxity 
on  the  part  of  departments  th:it  go 
in  for  scientific  fitting  for  ])regnancy 
needs.  ( )r  it  might  he  that  women 
so  answering  were  not  (piite  accur¬ 
ate  in  making  statements  and  were 
influenced  by  fitters.  .\t  any  rate, 
if  they  had  been  sufficiently  im- 
l)resscd  it  docs  seem  that  they  would 
have  stated  more  clearly  what  made 
them  ])nrchase  what  and  why. 

( )ccasionally  we  see  promotions 
on  maternity  clothes  and  accessories 
hut  with  the  e.xception  of  st»)res  spe¬ 
cializing  in  such  clothes,  there  is  no 
continuity  about  the  promotion. 
There  are  fewer  markdowns  in  this 
merchandise  than  in  style  merchan¬ 
dise  and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  today's  baby  may  he 
t< (morrow’s  customer. 


New  York  Advertising 

.Advertising  in  the  Xew  York  area 
this  iiKdith  has  been  most  interesting. 
I>.  .Altman  used  an  illustration  of  a 
long  skirted  figure  wearing  a  cor¬ 
set  on  the  outside  of  the  dress  and 
a  caption.  “ICxcuse  me.  mother,  hut 
your  corset  shows  .  .  .  Your  daughter 
never  would  .say  a  silly  thing  like 
that,  hnt  as  you  think  it  over — would 
you  he  inond  of  the  way  it  looks 
.  .  ."  Of  brassieres  they  said,  “High 
and  proud  .  .  .  would  that  describe 
the  line  of  your  bosom?’’  They  fea¬ 
tured  long  line  or  bandeau  brassieres 
with  one  inch  differentials  .  .  .  not 
the  usual  two.  .Again  using  the 
theme  of  the  corset  outside  the  dress 
they  u.sed  this  ca])tion,  “It  wtnild  he 
another  matter  if  you  wore  your 
corset  OUTSIDK.  Xaturally  you 
don’t,"  they  continue,  “hut  do  you 
keej)  your  corset  wardrobe  up?  Have 
you  right  now  as  many  as  your  social 
life  demands?  Do  you  keep  your 
cor. sets  as  fresh  as  your  handker¬ 
chiefs?  Shouldn’t  you  have  as  many 
new  Corsets  as  new  shoes  in  a  year? 
.  .  Further  advertising  of  this 
store  asks,  "What  is  the  minimum 
for  a  corset  wardrobe  ?  .  .  .  The  very 
minimum  is  three  ...  a  daytime  and 
evening  foundation  and  a  sjx)rts 


girdle  .  .  .’’  For  a  main  fl(K)r  ])n  ■mo¬ 
tion  they  offered  a  Flayte.x  (iirdle 
made  (jf  smooth  lic|uid  latex  at  $2, 
and  suggested  it  for  wear  from  bath¬ 
ing  suit  to  evening  dress.  The  gar¬ 
ment  is  scented  and  ])acked  in  its 
own  ccnitainer  and  the  colors  are 
pink,  white  and  blue. 

In  addition  to  Saks  Fifth  .\venue 
Case  History  ads  which  are  now 
running  (two  are  reproduced  here) 
they  tied  in  corsets  with  their  Sil¬ 
houette  .Salon.  .A  Silkskin  high 
waist  girdle  was  illustrated  and  then 
the  same  outline  was  f((rmed  of  type 
in  which  they  told  of  the  salon  ser¬ 
vices.  “.A  Whim  of  Iron!  (lightly 
and  airily  a])plied )  that’s  how  these 
new  corsets  achieve  this  Spring's 
long  drawn  out  line"  was  the  head¬ 
ing  of  an  ad  featuring  1m (th  founda¬ 
tions  and  girdles.  .Another  ad  was 
for  “Doug  lines  for  young  midriffs.” 

.Abraham  &  Straus  promoted, 
“The  right  hra  can  take  five  to  twen¬ 
ty  years  off  the  age  ((f  your  figure.” 

"Alaev's  Construction  Job  F)40" 
fidlowed  the  two-page  construction 
job  of  Harper's  llazaar  of  March 
15th. 

Wanamaker's  Xew  York  “an¬ 
swers  your  intimate  cpiestions  .  .  . 
Dear  John  Wanamaker:  I  want  a 
brand  new  figure  for  summer.  Can 
your  corset  de])artment  give  me  one? 

.  .  .  Dear  Customer:  Certainly.  (Xir 
cor.set  dei)artment  is  one  of  the  best 
huihl-ui)  and  huild-d((wn  depart¬ 
ments  in  town  .  .  ." 

One-Corset  Customer 

.An  interesting  treatise  on  the  use 
of  .silk  in  the  foundation  and  C((rset 
indu.stry  has  been  put  out  again  this 
Spring  F)40  by  the  Internaticuial 
Silk  Ciuild.  Outside  of  their  cover¬ 
ing  many  lines  in  detail,  they  have 
covered  general  i>oints  of  ititere.st. 
one  in  particular  being  an  item  en¬ 
titled  "How  Many  ( )ne  Corset  Cus¬ 
tomers  Have  You?"  Washahility 
comes  in  for  e.xcellent  treatment  to 
augment  various  features  making  up 
cor.set  news  for  the  coming  sea.son. 

Now  Morchondise 

With  pantie  girdles  increasing  in 
popularity  with  each  summer  sea¬ 
son  we  see  many  innovations  and 
constant  improvement  in  construc¬ 
tion  to  keep  them  from  riding  up  or 
binding  at  the  crotch.  Julius  Kayser 
has  brought  out  a  new  one  with  a 
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detachable  crotch  which  acts  also  as 
a  chafc-protector.  This  crotch  is  soft 
run  proof  rayon  and  is  attached  by 
only  two  snaps,  one  in  front  and  one 
in  hack. 

«  «  « 

In  tlie  new  Warner  line  for  sum¬ 
mer  tliey  have  i)ut  stay-up-tops  in 
90^c  of  their  girdles.  The  materials 
are  mostly  meshes  which  are  airy, 
summery  and  definitely  transparent 
and  the  triple  voils  are  as  dainty  as 
the  pntverbial  summer  zephyr  i)ar- 
ticularly  in  the  white  foundations. 
The  line  has  a  full  complement  of 
nude  garments  but  this  house  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  exceptional  summer  on 
white  garments.  .-\  full  line  of  white 
bras,  some  with  stay-up-tops,  as  well 
as  the  nudes  in  both  tlie  long  bras 
and  bandeaux.  Some  garments  have 
the  five  inch  lacings  in  front  or  back 
and  almost  all  have  Talons.  It  has 
l)een  found  with  the  stay-up-tops, 
that  tlie  two  inch  is  more  jxjpular 
than  tlie  three,  though  the  three  is 
wanted  for  the  e.xceptionally  long 
waisted  figure.  Most  of  tlie  pantie 
girdles  have  the  soft  crotch  but  there 
is  one  especially  designed  for  the 
active  sportswoman  which  has  the 
rigid,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is 
strong  but  comfortable.  This  is  a 
long  model. 

Coolaire  We«k 

Emphasizing  that  at  certain  jx'ri- 
ods  of  the  year  concentrated  promo¬ 
tion  will  bring  profitable  results. 
Flexees  are  promoting  Owdaire 
Week  from  May  6th  to  11th.  Tying 
in  with  this  idea  there  will  be  ads 
in  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
on  Sunday  May  5.  Monday  May  6. 
and  Tuesday  morning  May  7.  as  well 
as  in  IlaqxT’s  and  \’ogue. 

Mats  and  envelojx'  stufFers  will 
be  supplied  stores.  Tlie  summer  line 
covers  tlieir  seven  figure  tyjx's  and 
the  new  models  will  include  a  new 
lace  lastique  of  their  own  manufac¬ 
ture  which  is  extremely  light  in 
weight,  airy  and  strong. 

Posture  Week 

S.  H.  Camp  &  Co.  who  is  promot¬ 
ing  jKisiure  week  May  6th-llth  have 
provided  e.xtensive  material  for 
stores  as  well  as  advertising  in  40 
leading  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 
Plus  this  tliere  will  lie  full  jiages  in 
Life,  H  ygeia,  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health  and  in  leading  nation¬ 
al  and  state  medical  journals 


throughout  the  country.  More 
.schools  and  colleges  in  all  the  States 
will  C(M»ix*rate  this  year.  Public 
health  and  other  groups  are  aiding 
in  the  educational  movement.  They 
have  pre])ared  a  70  page  National 
Po.sture  Week  Planning  (  luide  con¬ 
taining  educational  exhibits  for  in¬ 
terior  and  window  displays,  sugges¬ 
tions  for  news])aix*r  and  direct  mail 
advertiMiig.  ra<lio  talks,  lecture  pro¬ 
grams,  methcxls  for  getting  jmblici- 
ty.  for  getting  co<q)eration  from 
s;des]H‘i  iple  and  numerous  other  pro¬ 
motional  helps. 

Notions  Numbors 

“A  National  Notion  for  National 
Notion  Week”  is  a  S]M»rtime  pantie 
girdle  introduced  by  Kleinert.  This 
is  a  girdle  fetr  ]daytime  and  exercise 
time  and  weighs  only  4 ’.4  ounces.  It 
has  a  cfmtrni  .stretch  with  a  non-roll 
top.  no  stitching,  no  Inmes  with 
jmeumatic  edges  ttj  ])revent  binding. 
It  is  one  of  their  jx'tal-fresh  num¬ 
bers  and  comes  in  small,  medium 
and  large  sizes  and  is  made  to  retail 
at  SI.  Furthermore  it  is  scentecl  and 
packed  in  a  jewel  case  which  could 
als(j  l)e  a  utility  1m)x.  One  feature  is 
that  it  can  lx*  s(»  easily  cleaned — just 
siKftiged  off  with  a  cloth  wrung  from 
hike  warm  suds  and  dried  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  is  an  all-rubber  gar¬ 
ment  with  a  jierforated  cn»tch.  The 
waistline  is  specially  constructed  for 
strength  for  pulling  the  garment  on 
to  jirevent  puncturing  with  the 


WOMI-3N  seem  more  hosiery¬ 
conscious  t«xlay  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  Prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  furore  over  Nylon, 
riiis  interest,  it  seems  to  us.  offers 
a  splendid  opjiortunity  to  promote 
hosiery,  although  supplies  of  Nylon 
jiromise  to  lx?  very  limited  for  some 
time  to  come.  This  new  fibre  can 
lx‘  to  the  hosiery  industry  what  the 
MainlKKrher  corset  (remember  the 
little  wasp  waist  affair?)  was  to  the 
corset  industry.  Relatively  few  of 
the  cor.sets  mentioned  were  sold,  but 
certainly  departments  realized  hand¬ 
somely  on  the  publicity  which  re¬ 
sulted  becau.se  of  the  press  notices, 
the  news  reels  and  even  cartoons. 

Many  sugge.stions  have  lieen 
offered  to  this  column  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  silk  hose  at  this  time. 


Packaging  of  Kleinert's  "Sporfime" 
all-rubber  pantie  girdle  just  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  dollar  retail  field. 


Kleinert  is  planning  a  sjx'cial  for 
the  month  of  May  which  is  a  reduc- 
ti<»n  on  their  De-Luxe  Chafe  (luanl 
which  is  regularly  S7  a  dozen  and 
will  lx*  reduced  to  $6.50.  Many 
women  are  using  non-chafing  de¬ 
vices  more  and  more  in  place  of 
panties  and  find  them  C(M)ler.  Many 
who  do  not  wish  to  go  without 
jianties  are  using  them  jdus  jianties 
for  comfort.  It  has  Ixctmx*  an  “ex¬ 
tra  sale”  item  in  many  notion  and 
corset  departnx'iits. 


( )ne  of  the  mo.st  constructive  is  the 
dis])lay  of  a  Ixtard  on  which  Ixith 
types  (»f  ho.se  could  lx  shown,  indi¬ 
cating  that  like  “catastrophes”  can 
hapix'ii  to  Ixith  under  given  circum- 
.stances.  .Another  was  to  train  sales- 
lX“(»ple  to  endeavor  to  sell  the  cus¬ 
tomer  a  jiair  of  silk  hosiery  as  a 
“.spare”along  with  the  Nylon. 

Lcx'al  merchant  organizations  are 
showing  definite  interest  in  the 
Nylon  situation  following  the  ac¬ 
tion  recently  taken  by  the  NRDG.A. 
For  instance  the  Retail  Dry  G(X)ds 
-As.sociation  of  New  York  presented 
a  four  point  Nylon  program  for 
menilxrs  as  follows:  1.  No  adver¬ 
tising  on  Nylon  lx*fore  June  1st.  2. 
No  orders  to  lx*  accepted  before 
May  15th.  3.  Give  instruction 

projiaganda  with  each  purchase  on 


fingers. 

What  Nylon  Means  to  Hosiery  Promotion 
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"lady  Borelegs" 

Spring  Stocking  Spoclaii 
3  pairtt2.95 

ff«9v/oWf  M.26  o  po«r 

latfy  lorologt  ttockingt  oro  thoor 
Mnty  *e  look  «t— 10  Polkoto  to  towch^^yot  dwr«> 
klo  ot  only  o  ftn0‘(oikiono4,  porfoctly  «on«*rwcto4 
ftodring  con  koi  An4,  iibo  oH  Pock  A  Pock  hottory. 
ttio/ro  n«do  of  froth,  rtow,  rotiliofrt  tilhl  In  losor 
lolgo  (for  novy  ond  f  ray«)  or  Pom  (two  tonoi  Hfhtor). 


One  of  Peck  &  Peck's  amusing  but 
factual  series  of  ads. 


how  to  handle  washahility  and  other 
data.  4.  Limit  the  sale  to  two  jjairs 
to  a  customer. 

A  consumers’  group  in  Newark. 
N.  J.  recently  got  together  with  re¬ 
tailers  and  emjdiasized  the  fact  that 
“consumers  know  what  they  want 
to  know’’.  We  assume  this  to  mean 
that  they  insist  upon  factual  infor¬ 
mation  being  disclosed  at  the  ix)int 
of  sale.  The  consumers  in  this 
grou]>  went  to  mills  to  learn  manu¬ 
facture.  They  inriuired  about  meas¬ 
urements,  washing  instructions  and 
tensile  strength  of  hosiery.  There 
will  be  another  conference  with 
metro]K)litan  New  York  stores  in 
the  near  future. 

The  suggestion  has  been  passed 
on  to  us  that  in  the  selling  of  Nylon 
hosiery,  salespeople  make  sure  that 
the  customer  gets  ample  measure¬ 
ment  in  hose.  The  greater  elasticity 
of  Nylon  over  silk,  mill  men  tell  us, 
gives  a  pulling  (|uality  which  may 


seemingly  shrink  a  stocking  in  all 
its  measurements  even  when  con¬ 
structed  and  lH)arded  t(j  the  same 
standards  as  silk. 

Color  Nows 

More  summery  hosiery  colors  for 
the  coming  season,  say  hosiery  styl¬ 
ists.  Women  will  want  ultra-femi¬ 
nine  stockings  that  are  light  but 
have  a  subtle  glow.  The  Rollins 
Hosiery  Company  is  bringing  out 
“Hubble”  cttlors:  Sparkle,  Fluff  and 
Hlowaway.  These  colors  are  re¬ 
spectively,  a  blonde  skintone,  a 
blushing  tone  and  a  summer  sun¬ 
tan. 

.\rcher  is  promoting  two  new 
colors  which  they  say  will  harmon¬ 
ize  with  all  summer  ensemble  colors. 
'I'bey  are  Trilby,  a  skintone  with  a 
clear  fresh  glow  which  is  also 
bright-looking  with  white,  and 
'I'inkle.  a  skintone  with  a  delicate 
blush. 

Tingle  and  Pit-.A-Pat  are  new 
colors  with  Munsingwear  created  to 
stimulate  summer  business.  Tingle 
is  a  lovely  i)etal  pink  and  Pit-A-Pat 
is  a  sun-kissed  skintone.  They  re¬ 
mark  that  snmmer  colors  are  the 
same  all  over  the  country  and  these 
two  colors  should  ap]x*al  east,  west, 
north  and  south. 

Hoiuiuet  colors  are  promoted  by 
l.arkwood.  Honeysuckle  is  for 
wear  with  the  delicate  pastels.  Petal 
is  ])inkish  and  Marigokl  is  a  glow¬ 
ing  suntanned  accent. 

Gyi)sy  names  have  been  given 
Sbaleen’s  new  colors.  Tymbal  is  a 
pinky  blush  made  for  summer 
]xistels.  also  for  red  and  white. 
Rhapsody  is  a  peach  tone  for 
strijies  and  jwints.  es])ecially  those 
containing  yellow,  gold,  greens  and 
brown. 

For  summer  selling  Huffman  has 
Chickadee.  Punch  and  Judy.  They 
are  light  skintones  to  wear  with 
])astels  and  a  .sunny  shade  to  accent 
white  and  harmonize  with  sun¬ 
tanned  skins. 

New  colors  by  General  are  P»am- 
1)00.  a  blonde  .skintone,  Tara,  a 
light,  clear,  pinky  blu.sh  and  Caress, 
a  rf).sy  nude  type  of  skintone. 

Nylon-Covered  ElcRtic 

We  learn  that  The  Firestone 
Rubber  and  Latex  Products  Com- 
j)any  has  developed  a  new  Control- 
astic  Nvlon-covered  varn.  This 


yarn  will  be  used  for  knitting  elas¬ 
tic  tops  in  full-fashioned  hosiery — 
preferably  all  Nylon  hosiery.  I'his 
\arn  runs  about  11,500  yards  j)er 
1)01111(1,  has  1509^^  stretch,  and 

when  put  on  a  sjx'cial  comb  pack¬ 
age,  it  runs  off  on  the  machine  with¬ 
out  any  mix  whatsoever,  because  of 
its  lack  of  fuzziness  and  its  soft 
wind. 

.\t  the  present  time,  this  yarn  and 
the  delivery  of  it  is  somewhat 

limited. 

Cotton  for  Sports 

The  new  cotton  .stocking  which 
the  United  States  Department  of 
.Agriculture  developed,  known  as 
“Ciovernment  Style  No.  196”  and 

manufactured  by  the  Gotham  Silk 

Hosiery  Company,  is  reported  as 
finding  good  reception.  Retailing  at 
$1,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
make  it  a  substitute  for  silk.  The 
main  and  successful  idea  is  that  it 
is  a  lacy  looking  sports  stocking  for 
wear  with  sixirts  clothes  or  with 
town  and  country  tweeds.  The 
stocking  really  is  a  luxury  Icxiking 
one  with  a  country  club  atmosphere 
about  it.  -A  commendable  item  for 
cotton  week  promotion. 


LFGS  IN  LV\C€ 

Sot?  Av»nuf  version  ot  +lie  famous 
boK  soctejv  -  Net  fiom'  tip 
to  top  ..  Like  wete^F  <)oHamei- 
birt  i(>cv  cQftt  run... 

Sb«et  fioor 

_ _ 

Tone  of  this  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  ad  is 
typically  light,  but  the  information 
is  there. 
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DANIEL  HAYMAN  ILLUSTRATION.  SCULPTURE  FROM  ELIZABETH  EMERY  ^ 


I  cfi ^ : 


I  she  calls  for  hosiery  sleek  anj  smoky-dull,  of  exquisitely  fine  texture  and 

(  I  O  sheer  appearance  —  yet,  enduring,  resistant  to  snags  and  runs  for  miles  of 

^  ^  ^  Ct-  V  d'  d  d  exacting!  order  to  fill.  Yet  —  Kow  precisely  DURABEAU 

^  HOSIERY  FINISHES  meet  these  marhet  demands  is  attested  hy  the 

ten-times-ten-thousand  cash  registers  playing  happy  music  every  day 
because  of  this  beneficent  genie! 

SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.  Mir*,  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finislies  •  Collin*  &  WestmorelanJ  Sts.,  PLila.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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Promoting  Mora  Gloves  Per  Customer 


'^n  ITH  the  idea  of  encouraging 
the  wearing  of  gloves  in  sum¬ 
mer  by  more  women,  Julius  Kayser 
&  Co.  has  introduced  a  new  line  of 
“Gone  With  the  Wind”  gloves. 
They  are  sheer  all  silk  nets,  linen¬ 
like  textures,  lx)ld  eyelet  embroid¬ 
ery,  oijen  rayon  mesh  and  each  style 
hears  the  name  of  one  of  the  char¬ 
acters  or  locale  in  the  book. 

Scarlett  O’Hara  is  a  long  pure 
silk  net  slijX)!!  with  tiny  daisies  ap¬ 
plied  up  the  back  and  around  the 
top.  Comes  in  white,  capri  pink, 
blue  petal,  navy  or  black. 


e.xtends  the  full  length  of  the  back. 
( )n  the  "elegant”  side.  White,  capri 
pink,  petal  blue,  navy  and  black. 

Tarleton  is  a  tritle  longer  in 
length,  of  fine  rayon  mesh  with 
bands  of  white  pique  at  the  cuff. 
White. 

Lovejoy  is  a  long  glove  of  pure 
silk  mesh  with  ruffles  running  from 
fingertip  to  ruffled  cuff.  White, 
capri  pink,  petal  blue,  navy  and 
black. 


CathlccH  is  a  sheer  mesh,  short 
and  frilled  all  around  the  wrist,  in 
white. 

India  Wilkes  is  a  cool  rayon  with 
a  nubby  surface  combined  with  dia¬ 
gonal  insets  of  heavy  venise  lace. 
In  white. 

Careen  is  a  silk  net  with  ruffled 
wrist  in  white  or  black. 

Snellen  is  a  cool  mesh  with  frosty 
tracery  of  lace  worked  up  to  a  tri¬ 
angular  point  at  the  back  of  the 
hand  and  finished  with  lace  scallops 
at  the  wrist.  White. 


Unique  Technique  for  Hecht’s  44th  Annual 


Melanie  is  a  sheer  net,  embroid¬ 
ered  aiid  comes  in  white,  capri 
pink,  blue  petal,  navy  or  black. 

Rhett  is  a  slipon  glove  in  per¬ 
forated  rayon  for  dark  linen  suits, 
sharkskin  and  simple  tailored  cos¬ 
tumes.  In  all  white. 

Magnolia  is  a  long  shadow  lace 
glove  with  a  sansheen  palm  for  lace 
dresses  and  summer  chiffons. 
White,  capri  pink,  petal  blue,  navy 
and  black. 

Tara  has  a  palm  of  cool  rayon 
me.sh,  the  Ixick  embroidered  and  cut¬ 
out  linen-like  cotton  with  bold  eye¬ 
let  embroidery.  Cut  out  to  show 
brilliantly  colored  nails.  Comes  in 
white. 

Twelve  Oaks  is  of  kays])un  with 
a  flowered  embroidered  panel  which 


One  of  the  many  interesting  gloves 
exhibited  at  a  recent  press  showing 
in  which  forty  glove  manufacturers 
cooperated.  The  glove  illustrated  is 
of  soft  black  doeskin  and  is  washable. 
The  hand  is  stitched  in  arrow  fashion 
and  a  gold  kid  heart  is  appliqued 
with  saddle  stitch  effect. 


P^UK  its  recent  44th  Anniversary 

Sale,  The  Heeht  Co..  “A  Great 
Store  in  the  Nation's  Capital”,  em¬ 
ployed  a  unique  advance-campaign 
technitpie  which  not  only  produced 
measurable,  dollars-and-cents  results 
but  unquestionably  left  with  the 
store’s  clientele  a  very  definite, 
though  less  easily  calculable,  im- 
jtression  of  stability  of  employment 
in  Hecbt’s,  an  organization  with 
which  so  many  of  the  executives 
have  l>een  associated  for  decades. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  was  a  series  of  commentaries 
by  store  executives.  This  pre-anni¬ 
versary  material  was  published  dur¬ 
ing  several  days  and  employed  all 
of  the  four  Washington  newspapers. 
Kach  statement,  in  length  100  to 
200  words,  was  accompanied  by  an 
informal  photograph  of  its  execu¬ 
tive-commentator.  Typical  of  those 
12  half-page  chapters  was  that  given 
to  Charles  L.  Marlow,  Hecht’s  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent,  who  has  been 
with  the  store  for  39  years.  Assert¬ 
ing  that  “fair  play  and  a  square 
deal  are  the  foundation  of  American 
business”,  Mr.  Marlow  went  on  to 
discuss  the  origin  and  results  of 
loyalty  to  a  business  institution,  and 
his  belief  that  “this  factor  is  largely 
responsible  for  tbe  growth  of  The 
Hecht  Co.  to  its  j)re.sent  place  in 
the  community  life  of  Washington.” 

Interesting  comment  came  from 
George  M.  Quirk,  vice-president 
and  store  manager,  who  has  been 
associated  with  Hecht 's  for  27 
years.  He  said  in  part :  “In  our 
little  city  of  1,700  jxjpulation,  we 


have  our  own  Employees  Mutual 
Benefit  Association  and  our  own 
Federal  Credit  Union,  both  of 
which  are  owned  and  managed  by 
the  employees  themselves.  We 
don’t  need  a  police  or  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  but  we  do  maintain  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  doctor,  nurse,  dentist  and 
chiropodist  on  the  premises,  who 
may  be  consulted  during  regular 
store  hours.  We  manage  to  get  our 
share  of  fun,  too.  Come  down  just 
before  store  oix;ns  any  Tuesday 
morning  and  you’ll  hear  a  chorus  of 
voices  on  the  main  floor  singing 
“Happy  Birthday”  to  associates.” 

Other  contributors,  with  their 
length  of  Hecht  service  duly  indi¬ 
cated,  were:  J.  Willard  Nalls, 
divisional  merchandise  manager,  19 
years;  William  M.  Loman,  research 
director,  1 2  years ;  Margaret  W. 
Schutz,  personnel  director,  9  years; 
Harold  L.  Malone,  controller,  19 
years ;  Roscoe  W.  Reichard,  direc¬ 
tor  of  accounts,  20  years ;  William 
J.  McCaw,  manager  of  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  division,  21  years,  Mary 
.•\nnette,  director  of  home  planning, 
11  years;  Louis  G.  Etelson,  director 
of  comparison  shopping,  10  years; 
George  O’Keefe,  service  director, 
13  years.  Closely  concerned  with 
the  direction  of  the  thoroughly  suc¬ 
cessful  anniversary  celebration,  were 
Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  vice-i)resi- 
dent  and  general  manager.  Bert 
Sarazen,  publicity  director  and 
James  Rotto,  advertising  manager 
— all  associated  with  The  Hecht 
Co.  for  so  many  years  that  they 
modestly  refrained  from  publishing 
the  exact  figures. 
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Many  New  Features  at  Tapp  Store,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Till'  ultra-niodeni  new  store  of 
the  James.  L.  Tapp  Company  of 
Columbia.  S.  C.  was  opened  on 
April  15th. 

The  building  is  entirely  new, 
four  floors,  with  an  area  of  over 
70.000  square  feet,  conq)letely  fire 
prtK)f,  with  automatic  elevators, 
100'<  air  conditioning,  and  with  the 
verv  newest  in  lighting,  colors,  and 
interior  cquijmient.  It  occupies  the 
same  site  at  which  the  store  has 
l)een  located  for  more  than  50  years. 

The  building  and  interior  were 
designed  by  E.  Paul  Hehles  & 
.\ssociates,  department  store  <le- 
signers  of  New  York.  R.  S. 
Lafaye.  architect  of  Columbia,  col¬ 
laborated  in  the  construction  of  the 
building. 

On  the  e.xterior,  the  building  is  a 
simple,  dignified,  monumental  struc¬ 
ture.  faced  up  to  the  second  floor 
with  blue  gray  tremolite  stone  and 
with  a  white  concrete  superstruc¬ 
ture.  Marquee  over  entrances  is  in 
e.xtruded  aluminum. 

The  show  windows  are  flanked 
on  the  inside  with  a  new  type  of 
jMcture  frame  display  wings  and 
dramatized  inside  with  stage  light- 
ing. 

On  the  interior,  many  new  fea¬ 
tures  have  been  introduced,  some  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  briefly  as: 

Classless  indexed  show  cases ; 
functional  ceiling  domes ;  blended 


New  Clock  for  Sigiials 

XTER  NATIONAL  R  u  .si  ness 
Machines  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  introduction  of  an  im¬ 
proved  master  program  clock  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  its  program 
signalling  systems.  The  clock  is  a 
self-contained  unit  equipped  for 
self-regulating  of  secondary  units, 
in  which  is  incorporated  a  master 
relay  for  the  operation  of  one  cir¬ 
cuit.  It  has  a  time  rating  of  plus 
or  minus  15  seconds  per  month. 
The  master  relay  ojierates  one  cir¬ 
cuit  of  24  volt  direct  current  sec¬ 
ondary  units,  maximum  capacity  be¬ 
ing  2  amperes.  It  will  also  operate 
a  program  machine,  duration  relay, 
push  buttons,  and  switches  for  con¬ 
trolling  four  circuits  of  signalling 
devices. 


(daylight)  store  lighting,  marine 
elevator  fronts;  French  winding 
stairways ;  first  floor  stratosphere 
walls;  crystal  lingerie  shop;  fash¬ 
ion  rotunda  in  deep  thistle;  colonial 
bridal  shop  in  plush;  concourse  for 
models  on  parade;  footwear  fashion 
circle  in  canary ;  clover  leaf  dress 
.shops  in  lacewood ;  lx)y's  and 
young  men’s  arcade;  magic  foun¬ 
tain  room  and  dinette;  functional 
furniture  display  floor. 

On  the  first  floor,  the  conspicuous 
features  are  the  large  functional 
light  domes  in  the  center  of  ceiling 
and  the  impo.sing,  wide,  curved, 
French  stairways  on  the  side  walls. 
The  ceiling  light  domes  are  twenty- 
five  feet  in  diameter,  highly  illumi¬ 
nated  with  flood  lights. 

Wide  and  beautiful  Frencb  stair¬ 
ways  curve  gracefully  on  tbe  side 
walls  of  the  first  floor  into  "Up" 
and  "Down"  sales  floors.  It  is  e.x- 
pected  tliat  the  stairway  will  com¬ 
pete  with  the  elevators  in  leading 
traffic  to  the  adjoining  sales  fl(K)rs. 

Murals  of  large  proportion  over 
the  elevator  doors  extend  to  the 
ceiling  and  depict  industrial,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  agricultural  scenes  of 
South  Carolina. 

Lighting  of  the  interior  consists 
of  a  combination  of  fluorescent,  sj)ot 
and  indirect  ligbting.  It  is  entirely 


uniform,  shadowless  and  perhaps 
the  nearest  to  day  lighting  which 
has  so  far  lieen  develojjed. 

The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  small 
wear  merchandi.se  and  footwear.  An 
attraction  on  the  first  fl(K)r  is  the 
curved  stratosphere  wall  lines  with 
recessed  fi.xtures  and  recessed  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  walls.  The  wood¬ 
work  throughout  the  first  floor  is 
pecan  gray  in  color  with  French 
l)utty  gray  walls  and  columns. 

.\  new  fixture  introduction  was 
the  glassless  indexed  sIkjw  case  with 
inde.xed  stock  compartments  in  the 
rear,  which  re|)laces  the  cf)nvention- 
al  glass  show  case.  This  new  type 
of  show  case  has  proven  to  display 
merchandise  more  attractively  and 
to  make  selling  easier  and  faster. 

The  Footwear  Fashion  Circle  on 
the  first  floor  is  a  spacious,  triple- 
curved  salon  in  canary  finish  with 
built-in  winding  settees.  The  walls 
of  the  Ixiwl  are  in  curved  decora¬ 
tive  plaster  with  deej)  colors  and 
flat  shoe  di.splay  niches. 

In  i)lan.  the  .second  floor  is  a 
>eries  of  circular  si>ecialty  shops  all 
in  a  careful  unsymmetric  form  with 
different  finishes,  surrounding  a 
spacious  concourse. 

Featured  on  the  second  floor  is 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Artist's  sketch  of  the  new  Tepp  store. 
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The  Bulletin’s  Inquiring  Reporter 


Interviews  Joseph  E.  Hanson 
New  Manager  of  NRDGA’s 
Sales  Promotion  Division 


At  last  we  have  Joe  Hanson  in  a  corner 
where  we  can  ask  him  some  questions. 
Puffing  away  placidly  on  his  pipe,  he's 
in  mood  to  tell  us  things — 


|\E1*(  )KTER  :  Joe,  what  do  you  think  of  Ad¬ 
vertising? 

Joe:  I’m  for  it. 

Reporter:  What  do  you  think  of  .Advertising 
men  ? 

Joe:  I’m  for  them. 

Reporter:  What  do  you  think  of  bright  girl 
copywriters  ? 

Joe:  Ah! — always  had  a  warm  spot  in  my 
heart  for  them. 

Reporter:  What  do  you  think  of  art  directors? 

Joe:  Expect  to  see  many  of  them  supplant  the 
.Advertising  men  from  the  way  things  are  going. 

Reporter:  What  do  you  think  of  Controllers? 

Joe  :  x- 1-  ?-x- ! !  !-xx-  !-xxx-  ?  ?  ? 

Reporter:  That’s  fine!  I’ll  put  that  down. 

Reporter:  W’hat  do  you  tliink  of  Radio  .Ad¬ 
vertising  for  Retailers? 

Joe:  More  of  them  should  use  it. 

Reporter  :  You  know  something 
about  Radio  don’t  you?  Sort  of 
pioneer  in  Radio,  weren’t  you  ? 

Joe  :  Yes  —  started  Bamberger’s  C  _ 
WOR — l)ought  tbe  first  station  for 
$1500 — bad  to  have  a  tinsmith  -- 

make  our  first  ’’microplione”.  ^  . 

Reporter:  You’ve  written  a  lot  v 

of  adverti.sing.  haven’t  you? 

Joe:  .About  $50,000,000  worth — 
about  all  sorts  of  things. 

Reporter:  What  do  you  think  ^  ^ 

abt)ut  advertising? 

Joe:  It  pays  to  advertise. 

Reporter:  Is  advertising  getting 
better  ?  _ 

Joe:  Much  better! — Smarter! — 


z; !  ’ ! 

pA  -  zoN  : 
__  VvlMPkPP  1 


More  brains  have  been  put  into  it! — Advertising 
meti  are  becoming  recognized  more  and  more  as 
the  hrains  behind  retailing ! — forward-looking 
men  and  w’omen,  these  advertising  people! — have 
captured  the  tempo  of  the  times. 

Reporter:  What  does  .Advertising  need? 

Joe:  More  ideas. 

Reporter  :  One  idea  of  yours,  I  hear,  has 
netted  over  $5,000,000  in  i)rofits  for  a  store. 

Joe:  Yes. 

Reporter:  What  do  you  think  about  Display? 

Joe:  More  recognition  should  be  given  display 
men  for  their  genius  and  ability — and  more 
thought  should  be  given  to  departmental  displays 
from  a  customer  service  standpoint — display  men 
should  be  encouraged  to  think  and  create  even 
the  extremist  ideas. 

Reporter:  What  do  you  think  of  Direct  Mail? 

Joe:  Many  stores  could  use  it  profitably  if  they 
went  about  it  more  thoroughly — 
with  better  i)rei)ared  lists — con- 
t  1 1  ^  .structive  thought  put  into  its  crea- 

'qM  •  I  tion — sound  sense  injected  into  its 

3k  PP  1  •  purpose. 

^  Reporter:  What  do  you  think  of 

Buyers? 

Joe:  Hard  working  men  and 
J  women — should  be  worked  with 

closely  by  all  sales  ])r()motion 

men — should  he  encouraged  in  their 

wf)rk  by  the  advertising  people  who 
mm  should  enthuse  over  the  good  things 

Mm  they  buy — buman  beings  who  like 

jjB  to  receive  praise  as  well  as  “hell” — 

we  should  not  forget  that  merchan¬ 
dise  well  honght  is  half  sold  (ad- 
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vcrtising  entitled  to  only  part  of  the  credit.)  all  and  want  to  get  the  henefit  of  their  ideas  for 
Kkporter:  What's  the  secret  of  g(M)d  adver-  future  couveutious. 
tisiug?  Reporter:  1  will.  , 

Joe:  Doing  the  obvious,  then  tearing  it  up  and  Jok:  Thanks  a  lot. 

doing  the  unusual — l)eing  human  in  our  thinking,  Reporter:  I  hear  a  lot  of  complaints  from  re- 

hecause  our  customers  are  human — and  never  tail  advertising  jx'ople  concerning  the  inefficiency 

forgetting  that  advertising  is  "news" - encour-  (»f  the  promotional  niaterial  .sent  stores  by  the 

aging  tho.se  who  work  U)r  us  to  use  their  own  national  manufacturers  for  store  use. 
brains — developing  them  into  even  letter  thinkers  Joe:  Much  of  it  is 
than  we  are— Hecause  we  can  he  no  more  success-  not  prepared  from  the 

ful  than  the  men  and  women  with  whom  we  sur-  retail  iKiint  of  view, 

round  ourselves.  Much  of  it  .see.s  the 

Reporter:  (ietting  hack  to  Radio  again,  is  scrap  basket.  I  .should 
there  any  new  data  on  the  successful  u.se  of  Radio  say  that  many  millions 
by  retailers?  of  dollars  a  year  are 

Joe:  Ve.s — at  the  January  meeting  of  the  isales  wasted  by  manufac- 
I’romotion  Division  in  Xew  York  we  had  an  in-  turers  in  po(»rly  con- 

teresting  "Informa-  ceived  material  which 
tion  Please"  .session  stores  will  not  or  can¬ 
on  Radio.  It  at-  not  use.  .\  smart 
tracted  wide  com-  manufacturer  would 
ment.  .\s  a  result  be  wise  in  showing  us 
we  have  made  up  his  .sales  promt  »tion 
a  hook — a  ctunplete  material  for  study  he- 
transcrij)t  of  the  fore  rele.ise  or  hroad- 
session  which  is  cast  throughout  tlie 
now  available  to  country. 

members  and  non-  Reporter:  What’s  the  great  weakness  in  Re¬ 
members  at  a  low  tail  .\dvertising 

price.  It  is  one  f»f  Joe:  Failing  to  create  advertising  that  will  give 
the  most  helpful  the  store  a  per.sonality  with  its  readers — forget- 

things  on  Radio  for  ting  to  realize  that  a  store  is  a  thing  of  stone 

Retailers  that  I  and  steel  and  cannot  talk — ^neglecting  to  put  that 

have  seen.  human  touch  into  our  pages  that  will  give  the 

Reporter  :  You  will  probably  have  many  stores  store  a  human  voice — a  voice  that  is  l)oth  serious 

and  radio  people  asking  for  copies  of  this  new  and  gay.  hut  always  friendly  and  human  and  con- 

“Radio  Tran.scri|)t”.  siderate  of  the  pe(ti)le  to  whom  it  talks. 

Joe:  It  w’ill  he  very  helpful.  May  save  them  Reporter:  Swell! 

money  and  errors  in  making  up  the  radio  pro-  Joe:  .\nd  we  all  forget,  sometimes,  that  one  of 

gram  plans.  the  mo.st  powerful  and  far-reaching  effects  of  our 


Reporter:  How  is  the  Convention  Program  advertising  is  its  influence  in  stepping  up  the  ac- 
shaping  uj) — I  mean  the  Chicago  tion  and  thought  of  our  own  sales- 

meeting  of  the  Sales  Promotion  jH-opIe.  They  take  their  cue  from 

Division  in  June?  what  we  do  in  the  i)rinted  page. 


Joe  :  Fine !  Should  intrigue  a 
great  many  of  the  mid-western 
store  promotion  men  and  store 
heads.  A  great  deal  of  it  will  be 
directed  at  the  promotional  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  smaller  stores.  T  ex¬ 
pect  it  will  be  a  live  and  interest¬ 
ing  session. 

Reporter:  That’s  fine. 

Joe:  You  might  put  in  a  word 
for  us  in  your  story  and  ask  the 
mid-western  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  people  to  he  sure  to 
come.  I  am  anxious  to  meet  them 


Reporter:  Thanks  a  lot. 

Joe:  It’s  a  grand  Imsiness — full 
of  grand  people — a  fraternity  of 
kindred  souls  who.  it  seems  to 
me,  are  always  trying  unselfishly 
to  help  each  other. 

Reporter  :  What  do  vfm  think 


Joe  :  Xow  go  away,  like  a 
good  fellow,  and  don’t  Imther  me. 


Cartoons  by  Karl  (Korosaal)  £990,  Formerly  Vice- 
Cha  irman,  Salas  Promotion  Division,  N.R.D.G.A.; 
also  formerly  of  BloomIn9dale's  and  Bamber9ar's. 
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Evolution  in  Billing  Methods 

By  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


Years  ago  when  the  granting 
of  credit  was  a  si)ecial  privilege 
accorded  well-to-do  citizens  in 
each  coinninnity  hy  retail  stores  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  and  customers,  few  and 
simple  records  were  recjuired.  Pen 
postings  were  made  to  the  ledgers 
and  authorization  in  its  present-day 
sense  was  not  practised,  I)ecause 
each  transaction  had  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  store  owner. 
Everything  was  keyed  about  the 
ability  of  one  man  to  remember  the 
status  of  his  important  customers. 
When  stores  grew  in  size  and  tlie 
number  t)f  departments,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  customers,  increased 
it  became  necessary  to  grant  credit 
to  others  than  the  leading  memlx'rs 
of  the  community.  As  a  result  the 
number  of  charge  transactions 
reached  the  |K)int  where  they  coukl 
not  he  cleared  by  one  individual  nor 
could  be  remember  the  condition  of 
each  account. 

Ledger  Authorizetion  Stage 

The  next  step  was  the  estahli.sli- 
ment  of  authorization  via  the  ledger. 
In  the  early  stages  this  probably  did 
not  cause  too  much  interference 
with  the  billers,  but  when  it  was 
found  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
credit  customers  needed  jirompting 
to  bring  their  accounts  up  to  date 
and  the  ledgers  had  to  be  analyzed 
by  collection  people,  the  traffic 
through  the  Iwokkeej^r’s  records 
increased  to  the  point  where  it  be¬ 
came  obvious  that  supplementary 
records  were  required.  Thus  fol¬ 
lowed  the  establishment  of  the 
credit  authorization  index  and  the 
separate  credit  history  record.  Initi¬ 
ally,  the  former  record  was  called 
in  the  credit  manager’s  parlance, 
visible  reference  equipment  and 
contained  little  more  than  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name,  address,  credit  limit, 
and  any  special  qualifying  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  latter  record  in  many 
cases  was  not  made  up  until  the  ac¬ 
count  became  delinquent  and  then 
showed  the  amount  and  what  col¬ 


lection  effort  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  account  to  a  current  condition. 

In  the  last  decade  careful  research 
disclosed  that  it  was  iK)Ssihle  to 
consolidate  the  credit  authorization 
and  the  collection  records  and  give 
one  j)erson  control  of  these  func¬ 
tions.  This  resulted  nut  only  in  a 
saving  in  personnel  and  floor  space 
but  in  a  better  ojxration  fnjin  the 
jx)int  of  customer  service  and  in¬ 
telligent  credit  granting. 

Skdotonizad  Billing 

More  recently  credit  managers 
have  given  much  thought  to  reduc¬ 
ing  credit  costs  through  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  monthly  bill  presented 
to  each  customer,  and  as  a  result 
equipment  has  been  designed  to 
function  with  the  plan  that  might — 
for  want  of  a  better  term — Ite  called 
unified  credit  an<l  skeletonized  bill¬ 
ing.  At  a  recent  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  Meeting,  credit 
managers  were  debating  the  merits 
of  presenting  to  their  customers 
listed  non-descriptive  bills  on  a 
cycle  end  of  month  plan,  with  the 
month’s  posting  media  attached. 
Various  trials  have  proven  that  it 
not  only  reduces  departmental  oper¬ 
ating  costs  but  has  met  with  favor¬ 
able  customer  acceptance  and  re¬ 
duced  bill  complaints  and  adjust¬ 
ments. 

A  Modorn  Systom 

One  leading  eastern  store  has 
adopted  a  system  which  will  permit 
it  to  go  through  an  intermediate 
step  with  skeletonized  billing  as  their 
ultimate  objective.  It  combines  the 
credit  authorizing  and  collection 
records  and  in  addition  houses  in 
the  same  folder  the  customer’s  bill. 
When  there  is  any  account  activity 
the  posting  media  are  held  tempora¬ 
rily  in  this  equipment  until  the  audit 
is  completed  and  the  customer’s  bill 
posted.  After  this  latter  operation 
the  bill  is  returned  to  the  combined 
credit  authorization  and  collection 
record  awaiting  the  next  transac¬ 
tion.  which  might  be  either  a  pur¬ 


chase,  a  merchandise  credit  or  a 
payment.  Ihus  this  store  is  still 
presenting  to  its  customers  the 
usual  type  of  listed  descriptive  bill. 
But  their  new  plan  is  such  that  it 
facilitates  the  accumulation  for  the 
billing  i)eriod  of  all  posting  media 
and  if  desired  a  completely  skele¬ 
tonized  bill  showing  only  last 
month’s  balance,  a  total  of  this 
month's  purchases,  the  total  cash 
payments,  the  total  merchandise 
credits,  and  the  new  balance,  or  a 
listed  but  non-descriptive  bill  can 
be  prepared. 

The  EqHipment  Needed 

Of  course,  such  a  plan  involves 
the  creation  of  either  an  e.xtra  copy 
of  the  sales  ticket  or  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  record  of  the  various  post¬ 
ing  media.  It  is  also,  of  course 
lK)ssihIe  under  this  plan  to  create 
the  customer’s  bill  on  printing 
equipment  to  l)e  used  in  conjunction 
witli  tabulating  machines  as  used  in 
various  stores  for  their  sales  audit 
operation.  Some  stores  are  con¬ 
templating  the  use  of  regular  bill 
preparation  accounting  machines. 
Under  either  plan  it  is  p»)ssible  to 
create  simultaneously  a  machine 
posted  transcript  ledger  card  which 
is  hou.sed  in  the  above  mentioned 
combined  cretlit  authorization  and 
collection  record. 

To  enjoy  the  greatest  possible 
savings,  it  will  be  necessary  for  re¬ 
tail  stores  to  educate  their  custom¬ 
ers  and  control  their  paying  habits 
under  a  staggered  or  cycle  billing 
plan,  such  as  they  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing  from  the  public  utilities.  It 
might  l)e  noted  here  that  skeleton¬ 
ized  billing  is  now  being  invariably 
practised  by  gasoline  retailers  and 
country  clubs.  The  development  of 
this  new  system  will  be  among  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  more  important  topics  to 
be  discussed  at  the  forthcoming 
Convention  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  to  be  held  in  Cleve¬ 
land  during  the  week  of  May  27th. 
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Metropolitan  Dept.  Store 

Dayton,  Ohio 

WITH  20,000  ACCOUNTS  SHOWS 

HISTORY  RECORD  MONEY 


operating  cost  savings  dilone  will  pay  by  at  least  20  %!  That’s  a  saving 
for  the  entire  installation  within  18  and  that’s  control! 
months.  This  plus — greatly  accel¬ 
erated  customer  service,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  dissatisfied  patrons  and  the 
incompetency  of  harried  salesclerks. 

Bookkeepers  are  no  longer  inter¬ 
rupted  to  ascertain  ledger  facts. 

Collection  analysts  spend  but  three 
hours  daily  in  analyzing  all  ac¬ 
counts— close  control  reduces  bad 
debt  losses  and  delinquent  accounts 


I  HE  transition  from  a  1-line 
credit  authorization  record 
and  a  vertically  filed  skeleton- 
:dger  to  a  Kardex  Customer 
History  Record  was  accomplished 
without  CMSiomer  delay  or  clerk  con¬ 
fusion  through  this  use  of  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand’s  famed  Installation  Serv¬ 
ice.  Now,  combined,  in  a  single 
record,  are  credit  authorization, 
credit  refer  and  unique  collection 
controls. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  FACTS 

Write  today  for  the  full  story  on 
how  department  stores  with  from 
1,000  to  50,000  accounts  are  sav¬ 
ing  time,  labor,  and  money  with  the 
famous  Kardex  Customer  History 
Record.  No  cost.  No  obligation. 
Remington  Rand  Inc.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Housed  in  the  hack  Kardex 
pocket  it  a  Dexigraph  copy  of 
the  customer's  past  two  years* 
record  produced  from  the  old 
skeleton  ledger* 


Note  the  completeness  of  this  Kardex  visible  margin:  Name*  a  progressive  signal 
to  Hash  month  of  oldest  balance  and  a  signal  to  prompt  collection  follow>up* 
Other  signals  are  used  to  warn  of  credit  conditions  and  limits,  and  supply  checks 
for  daily  provings  of  postings* 
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In  Mnrchandisinq,  How  Much  Should  Hio  Con- 
trollor  Control?— As  in  many  questions,  there  are  two 
schools  of  thought:  1.  The  controller  should  have  no 
hand  in  control  of  merchandising.  2.  Others  counter  that 
without  the  controller,  there  can  he  little  control.  An 
exposition  on  the  subject  hy  a  retailer  who  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  high  degree  of  coordination  between  control  and 
merchandising  in  his  store,  so  much  that  it  has  gained 
an  A-1  reputation  for  its  merchandising  efficiency. 

The  controllers  will  go  into  many  other  “brass  tacks’’ 
subjects  ranging  from  .social  security  regulations,  to 
tabulating  card  procedure,  adequate  fidelity  bond  cover¬ 
age,  and  liest  control  practices  in  workroom  operations. 

«  *  « 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  will  go,  tooth  and  nail, 
at  equally  practical  topics  in  its  field.  These,  for  exami)le : 

Direct  Mail— Too  long  in  many  cases  direct  mail 
has  been  the  shortest  route  for  a  manufacturer's  brain 
storm  to  the  customer’s  waste  basket.  Effective  direct 
mail  is  as  carefully  planned  as  window  displays  and  the 
page  spread  in  the  Daily  Gazette.  A  question  and  an¬ 
swer  discussion  is  planned  to  include  every  phase  of 
direct  mail — compilation  of  mailing  lists,  percentage  of 
promotion  expense,  etc. 

Nawspapor  Cooparation— The  day  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor  who  drops  into  the  store  to  a.sk  “Any  ad¬ 
vertising  today?”  is  rapidly  passing.  Newspapers  by 
market  research,  joint  promotional  efforts,  and  a  con¬ 
structive  news  interest  in  retail  merchandise  are  hel])ing 
their  clients  to  win  added  sales.  Outstanding  jobs  of 
this  sort  are  to  Ite  analyzed. 

N«w  Advortising  Tochiiiquas— Some  of  the  things 
sales  promotion  executives  have  been  doing  in  the  way 
of  layout  and  copy  may  have  a  revolutionary  effect  on 
techniques  of  stores  throughout  the  country?  A  care¬ 
ful  appraisal  of  most  prominent  of  these  new  departures 
are  to  be  critically  appraised. 

Window  and  Intorior  Displays— Like  a  gift  without 
the  giver,  displays  without  the  merchandise  are  usually 
bare.  The  whole  question  of  displays  will  be  gone  into 
with  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  thoroughly  mer¬ 
chandised  departmental  displays. 

A  Consus  of  laying  Pownr— Stores  can’t  wait  10 
years  (like  the  government)  to  get  the  facts  on  their 
customers.  How  to  keep  a  close  check  on  your  market, 
your  customer’s  buying  power — with  emphasis  on  cus¬ 
tomer  control. 

Advortising  Altowoncns  Some  say  they’re  good, 
some  say  not.  Some  argue  for  a  more  independent 
attitude  in  judging  the  extent  to  which  they  should  be 
used.  A  hot  topic  which  provides  some  fiery  discussion. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

And  here  is  a  sample  of  the  meaty  subjects  which 
store  managers  plan  to  attack : 

Employna  Rolations— Further  spotlighting  of  what 
management  can  do  to  promote  better  relationships  in 
all  phases  of  store  management. 

Branch  Stora  Oporotion — With  the  trend  toward 
branch  stores  mounting,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  critical 


e.xamination  and  analysis  of  management  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  their  operations,  including  practices  on 
employment,  training,  and  supervision  of  the  jtersonnel 
and  services  to  customers. 

Naw  Trends  in  Storn  Lighting  and  Interior 
Display— Fluorescent  lighting  is  making  headlines  hut 
y(ju’d  do  well  to  know  the  e.xperience  of  other  stores 
before  you  take  it  on.  .\  critical  study  of  it  will  be 
made.  .Some  of  the  interesting  new  developments  in 
interior  display  will  jirove  solid  stuff  for  a  profitable 
panel  discussion. 

Prepoeking— It’s  still  spreading  rapidly,  with  lots 
of  new  angles  turned  iq)  in  recent  months.  Furniture 
prepacking  will  he  considered  as  well  as  experience  of 
stores  in  prepacking  their  own  merchandise  as  a  means 
of  reducing  expense  and  minimizing  customer  com¬ 
plaints. 

Oporoting  Methods  of  Chain  Stores — Wouldn't  it 
be  a  good  idea  to  analyze  the  operating  methods  and 
procedures  of  the  chains  to  detertnine  the  e.xtent  to  which 
some  of  these  methods  are  ap])licahle  to  deiiartment 
store  operation?  The  store  managers  will  do  it.  en¬ 
deavoring  to  learn  from  their  experience  what  will  tend 
to  simplify  and  coordinate  present  department  store  op¬ 
erating  procedures. 

Exporime*  Rating — It  is  claimed  that  the  principle 
of  e.xperience  rating  in  social  security  is  now  in  “serious 
jeopardy”  until  retailers  go  to  bat.  discussion  of 
social  security  problems,  will  include  stress  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  e.xperience  rating  to  management  and  what 
stores  should  do  to  assure  its  benefits. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Merchandising  e.xecutives,  in  whose  hands  rest  many 
of  the  most  crucial  retail  problems  of  the  year,  will  get 
down-to-earth  in  short  order  at  the  convention,  as  these 
few  scheduled  subjects  would  indicate : 

1940  Fall  Buying  Problonis — What  to  buy,  where  to 
buy.  how  much  to  buy? — these  are  unusually  vital  and 
difficult  problems  to  be  decided  in  view  of  the  coming 
election  turmoil  and  the  accelerated  pulse  of  battle  in 
the  European  war.  Merchandise  sources,  prices,  sales 
volume,  customers’  purchasing  power  and  profits  will 
all  be  given  earnest  discussion. 

Stroamlining  Tha  Stora  Organixation  Sat«Up  for 
Profits— Old  man  overhead  will  come  in  for  careful 
scrutiny  in  this  streamlining  process,  and  the  barnacles 
of  a  laissez-faire  policy  toward  non-productive  person¬ 
nel  will  l)e  swept  aside.  The  question  to  be  answered — 
are  we  surrounding  buyer  and  merchandise  manager 
with  too  many  rules  and  regulations  and  supervisors, 
managers  and  directors,  to  permit  him  to  do  a  first- 
rate  job? 

Wholasala  Prieos— What  is  the  prosi)ect  for  either 
a  rise  or  drop  in  wholesale  prices,  in  which  lines,  and 
why?  Fundamental.  Watson,  hut  if  you  can’t  answer 
the  question  to  your  own  satisfaction  you  will  have  a 
chance  at  the  merchandising  meetings  to  hear  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  leading  business  executive,  doing  business  with 
retailers.  Such  expert  opinion  will  be  valuable  in  June 
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CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR  YOUR  1940 
BUDGET 


1.  CASH  REGISTERS 


2.  CHARGE  PHONES 


3.  ACCOUNTING 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


Cash  Ragistars  •  Bank-Bookkaaping  Machines 
Typewriting- Bookkeeping  Ma  chines 
Posting  Machines  •  Postage  Meter  Machines 


Check- Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
Accountirtg  Machine  Desks 
Analysis  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


I 


when  you  are  already  mapping  out  Fall  merchandising 
hudgets. 

Facts  Evory  Morchandisor  Should  Know  About 
Instollmont  Soiling— Easy  to  lose  merchamlising  profits 
through  installment  selling  losses.  Opix)rtunity  here  to 
(piestion  whether  your  store  is  doing  a  sound  and 
profitable  job  in  this  field.  A  merchant  who  has  made 
a  national  reputation  for  himself  and  his  store  comes 
off  the  firing  line  to  tell  merchandisers  how  he  has 
made  a  profitable  volume  venture  in  this  field. 

Should  Doportmont  Storos  Push  Privato  Brand  Mor> 
ehondiso?— Why,  When  and  How?  Sustitution  of 
private  for  nationally-advertised  brands  of  food  jwod- 
ucts  is  forging  ahead  with  the  growth  of  self-service 
stores,  where  the  price  appeal  is  particularly  empha¬ 
sized.  Must  department  stores  similarly  alter  merchan¬ 
dising  methods  to  attract  more  customers  and  maintain 
sales  volume?  What  are  national-brand  manufacturers 
doing  to  protect  their  |X)sition  and  their  retail  outlets? 
Is  price  reduction  a  solution  to  their  problem? 

Manufocturnrs  Will  Spook — Rapidly  changing  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  war  accelerated,  are  also  worrying  pro¬ 
ducers.  To  meet  the  situation  must  established  trade 
practices  be  disrupted?  What  about  advertising  allow¬ 
ances.  traditional  discounts,  returns,  wholesale-selling 
in  this  new  market  picture.  I'lie  manufacturers  will  tell 
their  side  of  the  story. 

(  fiber  problems  that  will  win  the  attention  of  those 
attending  Merchandising  Division  sessions  include  the 
practical  value  of  the  Clark  Contribution  Plan  to  buyer 
and  management,  unfair  trade  diversion,  traditional 
limitations  in  type  and  variety  of  merchandise  sold  in 
department  stores,  the  .August  Coat  Sale,  lessons  from 
chain  store  merchandising,  new  trends  in  coordination 
of  accessories  and  ready-to-wear,  and  many  more  con¬ 
crete  topics  that  will  add  to  contribute  to  greater  store 
volume  and  profits. 

*  *  * 

I'he  Personnel  Grou|)  will  maintain  its  hard-hitting 
record  by  discussion  of  such  essential  problems  as 
these : 

Srabilization  of  Employmont — .An  analysis  of  fur¬ 
ther  developments  in  the  Personnel  Group’s  study  on 
employment  stabilization  with  emphasis  on  training  for 
fiexibility,  and  the  effects  of  present  legislation  as  a 
greater  stimulant  to  permanancy  of  employment. 

Employmont  Procoduro — There  is  no  absolute 
guarantee  that  an  employee  picked  for  a  job  will  fully 
meet  its  requirements,  but  constantly  improving  retail 
methods  reduces  the  |)ossibility  of  square  pegs  in  round 
holes.  To  be  discus.sed.  finding  the  right  job,  qaulifica- 
tions  for  specialized  selling  and  non-selling  ])ositions. 
u.se  of  outside  agencies  and  classification  of  applicants 
with  specialized  skill  or  abilities. 

Em|rfoyoo  Attitudos— The  ])art  attitudes  play  in 
success  in  retailing,  emphasizing  the  key  role  of  the 
retail  teacher  to  the  merchandise  manager  or  the  train¬ 
ing  director. 

Traiaiog  for  Bottor  Porformanco — Panel  discussion 
on  new  and  effective  training  technique  involving  an 
evaluation  of  sponsor  training,  merchandise  training  on 
the  floor,  and  what  stores  can  do  to  improve  training 
to  non-selling  departments. 


Roady*to«Woar  Soiling — Hitting  at  a  weak  spot  in 
many  stores.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  selection  and 
specialized  sales  ability,  fashion  coordination  and  pro¬ 
motion,  and  effective  incentives  to  spur  employee  pro¬ 
duction. 

Training  Manual  for  Wrapping  and  Packing — How 

stores  should  train  wrapping  and  packing  employees  in 
the  proper  application  and  use  of  simplified  wrapping 
and  packing  materials. 

If  if  * 

Smaller  store  members,  who  have  a  knack  for  get¬ 
ting  down  to  fundamentals  in  X.R.D.G.A.  conventions, 
are  taking  advantage  of  tJie  “brass  tacks’’  nature  of  the 
mid-year  gathering  to  go  to  town.  The  Smaller  Store 
forum  which  has  become  a  regular  feature  of  conven¬ 
tion  programs  will  be  repeated  with  a  lively  series  of 
questions  organized  in  advance  and  free  discussion 
from  the  flcKtr  throughout.  Additional  questions  will  be 
stimulated  at  tbe  meeting  which  will  cover  the  complete 
scope  of  store  operation,  from  delivery  to  control. 

In  other  meetings,  the  plans  indicate  a  helpful  prac¬ 
tical  program,  as  these  subjects  indicate: 

Smaller  Stor*  Need  for  ^opor  Merchandise  Classi¬ 
fication — The  great  importance  of  this  subject  for 
intra  and  inter-store  comparison.  ft»r  determination  of 
action  to  be  taken  to  improve  weak  departments,  etc., 
is  generally  admitted.  But  at  present  there  is  consider¬ 
able  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  how  different  depart¬ 
ments  are  to  he  classified.  The  discussion  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  first  step  toward  a  better  and  more  standardized 
classification. 

Davdoping  Morchandisa  "Hits”  in  Smaller  Stores 

—  A  small  store  merchant  with  imagination  can  de¬ 
velop  profitable  business  on  selected  items  and  really 
make  an  important  .showing.  Many  smaller  stores  have 
built  much  of  their  reputation  in  just  this  way.  The 
convention  emphasis  will  be  on  what  the  individual  can 
do  by  himself  without  slavish  imitation  of  big  stores 
activities. 

Accomplishments  in  Smaller  Stores  Through  Mer¬ 
chandise  Control— The  practical  merchandise  control 
methods  and  results  that  can  he  obtained  by  correct 
application  will  be  di.scussed  l»y  a  merchant  wlio  has 
done  an  .A-1  job  in  this  field. 

♦  *  * 

The  Traffic  (iroup  members  know  how  to  stick  to  one 
job  and  do  it  well,  and  they’ll  prove  it  again  in  their 
convention  sessions  with  discussions  such  as  the.se: 

Are  the  Freight  Forwarders  Doomed? — If  no  legis¬ 
lation  is  passed  in  this  Congress  and  the  I.C.C.  i^er- 
mits  its  order  prohibiting  the  forwarders  from  making 
joint  rates  with  motor  carriers  to  go  intf)  effect  June 
llth,  forwarder  .service  will  be  sharidy  restricted  to 
the  disadvantage  of  retailers.  Traffic  men.  who  have 
been  ardently  in  the  fight  to  .save  the  forwarder,  will 
discuss  the  current  situation  thoroughly  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  determine  what  further  group  action  may  Ik.*  taken. 

Pra-pockod  Furniture — Practically  an  entire  session 
to  be  given  over  by  the  Traffic  Group  to  this  important 
movement.  In  time,  after  the  experimental  period  is 
passed,  it  is  hojted  that  much  of  the  furniture  can  l)e 
delivered  to  the  customer  in  the  original  containers  with 
only  a  spot-check  at  the  store  warehouse. 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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New  Burroughs  Factory  Branch,  Plymouth,  Michigan 


+  +  + 


Over  a  half-century  ago  Burroughs  started  in  a 
small  machine  shop  to  manufacture  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  adding  machine.  Business  has  since  depended 


more  and  more  on  Burroughs  for  a  steady  flow 


Burroughs  Factory  and  General  Offices,  Detroit 


Throughout  the  years.  Burroughs  has  adhered  to 
the  highest  standards  of  manufacture  and  quality, 
and  has  developed  a  worldwide  factory -trained 
and  factory-controlled  service  organization. 


of  machines  and  developments  to  meet  constantly 
changing  conditions.  Today’s  range  of  Burroughs 
products  includes  practically  every  type  of  figuring, 
accounting  and  forms-writing  machine. 

With  this  background  of  experience  and  wide 
variety  of  machines,  Burroughs  meets  the  needs 
of  today’s  business  for  speed  and  economy,  and 
is  building  for  the  future  along  lines  which  have 
made  Burroughs  a  worldwide  institution. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


l'  "1 

Burroughs 


DOES  THE  WORK  IN  LESS  TIME—WITH  LESS  EFFORT— AT  LESS  COST 
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Shaving  Down  Freight  Costs — 

I'lie  'J'ratisi)urtatioii  Coiiiniittee  has 
brought  about  sulistantial  reduc¬ 
tions  in  frcif(lu  rates  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  inercliandise  in  the  past 
and  is  now  working  on  savings  on 
quilted  mattress  pads,  rag  rugs, 
furniture  and  other  lines.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  review  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  since  the  January  convention, 
discuss  its  current  effort  to  lower 
rates,  and  recommend  a  iM)sition  for 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  to  take  on  the  rates 
on  other  merchandise  involved  in  a 
pending  investigation  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

Con  Solospooplo  Bo  Usod  to 
Mark  Morchondiso  —  One  store 
uses  its  salespeople  successfully  in 
this  field.  Under  its  plan,  to  he  pre¬ 
sented,  they  work  in  the  receiving 
room  for  two  hours  a  day  with  sub¬ 
stantial  economies. 

Transportation  Chongo  in  o 
Chonging  Nation— .\n  outstanding 
speaker  will  forecast  important 
transi)ortation  developments  affect¬ 
ing  retailers. 

Roducing  Handling  Costs  on 
Low  Prico  Morchondiso— Can  a 

store  work  out  cheaper  receiving 
and  marking  methods  for  low-end 
merchandise,  devise  cheaper  packs, 
etc.,  all  with  a  view  to  permitting 
the  store  to  make  a  net  profit  on 
the  sale  of  such  goods.  One  re¬ 
tailer,  whose  store  has  done  a  lot 
in  this  direction,  is  going  to  tell 
how. 

Delivery  e.xecutives  at  N.R.D. 
G.A.  conventions  find  their  attend¬ 
ance  made  worth-while  by  cqqxir- 
tunities  to  see  new  developments  in 
their  field  as  well  as  hear  about 
them.  It  will  he  so  in  Chicago.  The 
Delivery  Grouj)  plans  a  visit  to  the 
Marshall  Field  Company's  ware¬ 
house  and  delivery  station  as  part 
of  a  tour  of  various  delivery  opera¬ 
tions.  What  is  seen,  will  he  dis¬ 
cussed  in  forum  to  enable  delivery 
executives  to  compare  what  they've 
seen  with  what  they  do  at  home. 

Questions  scheduled  for  an  open 
forum,  suggested  by  members  and 
indicating  the  practical  character  of 
the  Delivery  Group  meetings,  in¬ 
clude  these :  If  one  man  is  used  on 
a  delivery  truck,  how  can  the  mer¬ 
chandise  he  protected  while  the 
man  is  off  the  truck?  What  is  the 
value  in  using  route  layout  men? 
What  extra  equipment,  if  any, 
should  be  purchased  for  trucks  such 


as  heaters,  defrosters,  spotlights,  oil 
filters,  etc.?  How  do  you  re])ort 
and  follow  up  on  breakage?  What 
is  a  good  retirement  ])rogram  for 
drivers?  How  do  you  handle  spe¬ 
cial  deliveries  of  furniture  to  avoid 
overtime?  Has  your  delivery  area 
been  increasing  in  the  past  two 
years  ? 

The  type  of  prepacks  and  use  for 
various  items  is  slated  for  .studied 
examination  by  tbe  delivery  execu¬ 
tives.  Chicago  stores  will  assist  with 
a  display  of  merchandise  items  Ite- 
ing  prepacked  in  their  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  trend  to  and  the  ])rogress  in 
remote  delivery  and  warehousing  is 
also  being  scheduled  by  the  De¬ 
livery  Group.  Stores  who  have  re¬ 
cently  built  .such  stations  will  be 
asked  to  present  the  features,  espe- 


fy  for  some  other  job  for  which 
they  may  he  better  fitted. 

(6)  Reasonable  notice  if  dismissal 
becomes  necessary,  jilus  some 
assistance  in  securing  another 
job. 

(7)  Grou])  benefits  during  illness 
and  after  long  service. 

(S')  Understanding  as  to  these 
principles  at  the  start  of  their 
emi)loyment  so  that  they  m:iy 
know  just  what  to  expect. 

.\nd  now  ff)r  a  few  thoughts  as 
to  what  employers  have  a  right  to 
exjtect  from  business  women  in  a 
democracy.  Employers  have  a  right 
to  ex])ect  from  their  employees: 

( 1  )  The  education,  exjierience  and 
background  necessary  for  a 
successful  job. 

(2)  Good  health,  good  manners 
and  a  ]deasing  iiersonality. 

(3)  Initiative  and  perseverance. 

(4)  Loyalty  and  dependability. 

(5)  Re.spect  for  the  profit  motive 
in  business,  without  which  no 
private  enterprise  can  succeed. 

I  would  now  like  to  deal  with  the 
two  major  arguments  that  I  have 
found  directed  against  the  Guaran¬ 
teed  .Annual  Employment  Plan.  The 
first  is  that  it  encourages  too  much 
complacency  on  the  jiart  of  the  em¬ 
ployee.  My  answer  to  that  is  an 
emphatic  No.  Employees  will  not 
become  complacent  and  smug  if 
their  efforts  are  periodically  ap- 


LOCAL  RETAIL 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Merchants  and  retail  secre¬ 
taries  interested  in  obtaining 
a  copy  of  the  report  "Local 
Retail  Associations  and  Their 
Activities"  may  do  so  by 
writing  to  the  Bureau  of 
Smaller  Stores. 

This  report  consists  of  an 
analysis  of  the  practices  and 
cooperative  activities  of  the 
organized  local  groups  of 
merchants  throughout  the 
country.  A  great  many  spe¬ 
cific  examples  are  cited. 


cially  the  construction  and  the 
methods  used  tct  increase  efficiency 
and  lower  cost. 


praised  and  if  they  are  then  inter¬ 
viewed  and  trained  accordingly, 
riie  .second  criticism  is  that  an  or¬ 
ganization  will,  under  guaranteed 
emjiloyment,  soon  become  top-heavy 
with  old  employees.  My  answer  to 
that  is  that  no  organization  is  ever 
to])-heavy  with  employees  who,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  old  in  service, 
are  still  young  in  heart  and  hand. 
Many  em])loyers  have  been  all  too 
l)rone  to  discriminate  against  em¬ 
ployees  who  are,  for  instance,  over 
forty  years  of  age.  Personally.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  over  forty.  I  find 
that  some  employees  are  at  their 
very  best  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

*  *  * 

Because  this  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  of  rt*employment  must  be 
solved,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
it  will  be  solved.  I  have  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  future  of  our 
country  and  in  its  unique  ability  to 
accomplish  great  social  reforms 
within  the  framework  of  solid,  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery.  The  reason — be¬ 
cause  in  this  rich,  wonderful  land 
of  ours  the  fact  remains  that,  given 
proper  understanding,  faith  and 
confidence,  no  one  can  stop  us  but 
ourselves ! 


(From  ail  address  delivered  by  Major 
Namm  liefore  the  Business  Women’s 
Forum  of  the  New  York  League  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women). 


Security  for  Business  Women 
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Kleinert  Sportime  Girdle  at 
3,1.00  introd-ueed  I'or  Natioiia 


Instantaneous  national 


success.  Sportimi 
a  short  week's  li 


Exceed  original  purchases. 

All  urgent.  .From  all  sections 
of  the  country. 


Dollar  price  includes  free 
Boudoir  Box.  Other  features 
NON-ROLL  TOP,  dainty 
petal-fresh  rubber,  extreme 


com.fort,  proper  fit, 
skin-smooth,  long  life! 


Like  all  Kleinert' s 
sports  girdles,  by  its  very 
nature  ■, -the  sales-raomentum  of 
Sportime  Girdle  v/ill  skyrocket 
to  even  greater  volume  in  .May, 
June  and  July  for  sports, 
sv/imming  and  su.mmer  activities 


Approximately  one  week 


April  2S,  1940 


SPORTIME”  GIRDLE 


Re-orders 


Features 


\ 


New  James  Tapp  Store 

(Continued  from  page  61) 


the  Better  Dress  Rotunda  which  is 
the  focal  point  at  one  end  of  the 
floor  opposite  the  elevators.  It  is  a 
large,  circular  howl  in  decorative 
plaster  with  flood  lighted  ceiling 
dome  and  with  walls  finished  in  a 
deep  thistle  color,  accentuated  with 
massive  mirrors  and  mannequins. 
Merchandise  is  entirely  concealed. 

Salon  for  coats  and  the  shop  for 
sports  wear  are  semi-circle  rooms 
with  figured  English  gray  wood¬ 
work  adorned  by  ceiling  height, 
stage  lighted,  picture  frame  displays. 

A  most  attractive  feature  on  the 
second  floor  is  the  “Concourse  for 
Models  on  Parade.”  This  is  a 
spacious  fashion  aisle,  125  feet  long, 
flanked  on  both  sides  with  drama¬ 
tized  mannequins  and  comfortable 
chairs  and  settees  for  customers. 
The  colors  and  stage  lighting 
dramatization  of  this  concourse  re¬ 
flect  smartness  and  fashion  to  the 
last  degree. 


turns  out  clothes  with  a  bacteria 
count  of  30  to  50,  against  clothes 
washed  by  a  household  washer  with 
a  bacteria  count  of  more  than  300,- 
000.  He’ll  go  on  to  talk  of  the 
absolute  certainty  of  killing  germs 
of  scarlet  fever,  diptheria.  etc.,  of 
what  hospital  authorities — whose  in¬ 
stitutions  employ  similar  methods — 
have  to  say  regarding  the  six-fold 
safety  offered  by  the  modern  com¬ 
mercial  laundry.  Yes.  the  laundry- 
owner  is  eager  to  tell  his  public  that 
it  takes  more  than  an  hour  to  wash 
a  bag  of  laundry — that  it  gets  a 
dozen  rinsings,  changes  of  water,  in 
his  plant  against  two  or  three 
changes  in  the  average  home  washer 
— how  all  water  is  filtered,  is  soft¬ 
ened,  is  freed  of  mineral  dejxjsits, 
and  so  on  through  a  long  story. 
l.aundry-owners  aver  they  are  eager 
to  tell  that  story  but  that  too  many 
of  their  craft  are  too  busy  fighting 
competitors,  too  penny-wise  to  chip 
in  for  an  effective  national  cam¬ 
paign. 

Q.  Not  merely  consumers  but 
leading  distributors  of  washers  sin¬ 


A  Cry.stal  Lingerie  Salon,  which 
includes  underwear,  corsets,  and 
negligees,  is  a  novel  treatment 
which  captures  and  holds  the  eye. 
The  salon  consists  of  all  mirrored 
walls  relieved  with  blossom  |)ink 
colors  and  avodire  woodwork.  I'he 
mirrored  reflections  create  an  op¬ 
tical  illusion  of  a  room  having  un¬ 
usually  large  propositions. 

Carj)ets  throughout  the  store 
were  designed  and  dyed  in  special 
patterns  and  colors  to  harmonize 
with  special  finishes  of  the  various 
shops  and  salons. 

In  the  subway  store  are  located 
the  Magic  Fountain  Room  and 
Dinette,  the  Boys’  and  Young 
Men’s  -Arcade,  Luggage,  China- 
ware.  and  Draperies. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  sub¬ 
way  through  the  French  stairway, 
a  Magic  Fountain  Room  is  imjx)S- 
ingly  located  to  one  side.  The 
magic  features  (»f  this  Fountain 


cerely  believe  that  the  tyi)ical  com¬ 
mercial  laundry  is  addicted  to  the 
use  of  strong,  dye-and-textile  in¬ 
jurious  chemicals.  But  our  time  is 
up.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
testimony,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

*  *  * 

Since  setting  down  the  foregoing 
we  have  interviewed  the  operators 
of  several  bureaus  that  for  years 
have  made  a  modest  living  by  buy¬ 
ing  lists  of  prospects  and  soliciting 
laundry  business  by  telephone.  We 
have  also  talked  with  one  of  the 
largest  retailers  of  washers  in  the 
country  and  with  a  group  of  his 
salesmen ;  without  exceirtion  their 
homes  are  washer-equii^ped,  to  their 
entire  satisfaction  ;  and  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  home  washer  from 
cz’ery  standjwint  does  a  much  better 
job  than  any  commercial  laundry  in 
e-xistence.  But  report  of  those  in¬ 
terviews,  reference  to  the  innumer¬ 
able  power  laundries  and  their 
agents  who  present  themselves  as 
"hand  laundries”,  and  presentation 
of  similar  data,  must  he  deferred. 


Room  are  created  hy  optical  illu¬ 
sions  of  mirrors,  color  and  light. 

.\n  h'nglish  arcade  for  Boys’  and 
Young  Men’s  Wear  is  located  i)e- 
tween  two  curved  French  stairways 
in  a  series  of  arcade  shops  which 
develops  a  free,  continuous  flow  of 
traffic  through  this  arcade.  'I'he 
Boys’  and  Young  Men’s  Wear, 
while  distinctly  separated,  can  be 
manned  as  one  shop. 


IBM  Convention 

NTERNATIONAL  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation  will  hold  its 
annual  Hundred  Percent  Club  con¬ 
vention  at  its  Endicott,  N.  Y..  ^dant 
this  year,  commemorating  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  first 
IBM  convention,  which  was  held 
there  in  1915  by  its  president. 
Thomas  J.  Watsoti. 

Less  than  300  employees,  includ¬ 
ing  the  entire  factory  force,  attended 
the  1915  convention.  Now  the  com¬ 
pany  employs  more  than  11,000 
people,  and  so  numerous  will  be  the 
incoming  representatives  of  all  divi¬ 
sions  of  its  United  States  and 
Canadian  organizations  that  it  will 
he  necessary  to  erect  a  tent  city  for 
their  accommodation  during  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Besides  the  members  of  the  19.39 
Hundred  Percent  Club  and  the  visit¬ 
ing  representatives  from  the  varitms 
divisions,  the  entire  4,000  members 
of  the  Endicott  force  will  attend  ses¬ 
sions  for  which  temporary  accom¬ 
modations  will  lie  provided  since 
there  is  no  structure  in  Endicott 
large  enough  for  the  puqiose. 

Sessions  of  the  convention  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  morning  hours  of  the  week, 
together  with  a  series  of  educational 
trips  through  the  plant  atid  research 
laboratories.  Afternoons  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  recreation.  The  employees’ 
social  organization  has  voted  to  turn 
over  to  the  visitors  the  IBM  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  which  has  complete  facili¬ 
ties  for  practically  all  summer  sports. 
Exhibitions  of  fireworks,  night  base¬ 
ball,  and  other  activities,  are  planned 
for  the  evenings. 

-Among  the  visitors  will  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  IBM  customer  service 
organization  and  their  wives  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  who  will,  after  participating  in 
the  convention  leave  on  a  special 
train  to  visit  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair. 


Electrical  Appliances 

(Continued  from  page  .30) 
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Four  Functional  Shops  at  Marshall  Field 


FOl'lv  new  Dress  Shops  were 
opened  hy  Marshall  Field  & 
Company  in  March,  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  main  retail  store. 

.■\rchitecturally  the  design  of  the 
shops  is  functional.  Because  only 
davtiinc  fashictns  are  sold  in  the 
new  shops,  which  are  The  Young 
Chicago  Shop,  The  Misses’  Dress 
Shop,  The  Woman’s  Dress  Shop 
and  riie  Maternity  .Shop,  they  have 
been  designed  to  show  daytime 
clothes  as  they  really  look  when 
worn  hy  day.  This  has  l)een  accom¬ 
plished  hy  the  use  of  fluorescent 
lighting,  almost  as  j)Owerful  as  day¬ 
light,  yet  diffused  and  restful.  Huge 


windows  of  corrugated  and  frosted 
glass  admit  light  and  yet  give  i)ri- 
vacy.  Color  has  l)een  used  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  grtmp  of  .Shops  and  hy 
variations  of  these  colors,  each  sec¬ 
tion  is  clearly  defined. 

S])aciousness  has  l)een  achieved 
by  the  use  of  double-decked  stock- 
rooms.  by  sinking  display  cases  into 
walls,  and  hy  the  sejaration  of  aisle 
and  selling  .space.  Mirrors  have 
l)een  used  lavishly  on  the  selling 
floor  as  well  as  in  fitting  rooms. 
The  displays  make  use  of  wire 
mesh,  screening  and  corrugated 
glass,  thus  rcj)eating  the  materials 
used  in  building  the  Shojjs. 


Frosted  qiass  windows  in  the  Women's  Dress  Shop,  admitting  light,  assuring  privacy. 


TRAFFIC  TOPICS 


By  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Freight  Forwarder  Situation 

S  this  is  written  (April  17th) 
the  status  of  freight  forwarder 
legislation  is  the  same  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  Traffic  Group  Hulletin 
No.  105.  riie  hearings  lK*fore  the 
appropriate  Congressional  Commit¬ 
tees  have  not  been  set  on  the  two 
new  Rills  introduced  in  Congress, 
intended  to  regulate  freight  for¬ 
warders  through  the  medium  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Word  from  Washington  indicates 
that  S.2009.  the  General  Transpor¬ 
tation  Bill,  will  not  contain  for¬ 
warder  legislation,  and  that  it  will 
he  reported  to  Congress  by  the 
Joint  Conference  Committee  the 
latter  i)art  of  this  month,  aJid  .Ad¬ 
ministration  leaders  have  assured 
the  President  that  it  will  he  ])assed 
hv  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  i)osti)oned  the  elTective 
<late  of  its  order,  which  requires 
.Acme  Fast  Freight.  Inc.,  to  di.scon- 
tinue  its  joint  rates  with  motor 
carriers,  from  .April  1 1th  to  June 
1 1th.  .Also,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  re¬ 
view  the  Commis.sion's  decision  in 
that  proceeding.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  will  review  the 
decision  of  a  lower  court  which 
granted  an  injunction  against  the 
Commission's  order,  re(|uiring  a 
group  of  motor  carriers  in  the 
Chicago  area  to  cancel  pro])ortional 
rates  used  hv  forwarders.  M.  C.-31 
is  a  ]m)ceeding  similar  to  M.  C.- 
2200  and  affects  all  other  forward¬ 
ers  and  if  the  Commission  permits 
its  orders  to  go  in  effect  on  June  11 
in  the  .Acme  case  will  simultaneous¬ 
ly  require  all  other  forwarders  to 
discontinue  joint  rates  with  motor 
carriers. 

The  situation  calls  for  an  enact¬ 
ment  of  forwarder  legislation  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  otherwise  if 
the  Commission  permits  its  orders 
to  become  effective  on  June  llth, 
forwarder  service  will  he  greatly  re¬ 
stricted.  The  .Asst)ciation  is  doing 
everything  ])ossihle  to  bring  about 
forwarder  legi.slation  and  at  the 
appro])riate  time,  we  will  call  on  you 
for  more  help. 


Restricted  Surveys 

Wdien  our  files  do  not  contain 
adequate  data  to  answer  a  mem- 
l)er's  inquiry,  we  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  asking  ten  or  fifteen  stores 
to  sujjply  us  with  the  needed  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  then  summarized 
and  sent  to  the  in(|uiring  member, 
plus  the  stores  that  coo]K*rated. 

Recently,  four  of  these  re.stricted 
surveys  were  conqileted  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects : 

1.  Bonuses  ])aid  to  enqdoyees  of 
the  receiving  and  marking  de- 
])artments,  also  to  traffic  or 
receiving  managers. 

2.  Practice  of  stores  in  charging 
hack  to  vendors,  or  making 
claims  against  carriers,  for 
cost  of  re-finishing  furniture. 

3.  F.\tent  to  which  merchandise 
is  e.xamined  in  the  receiving 
department  by  special  e.xami- 
ners. 

4.  Do  markers  i^erform  their 
work  more  efficiently  in  a 
standing  or  .sitting  posture? 

Let  us  know  if  you  want  a  cojiy 
of  the  summarv  of  anv  or  all  of 


(It  is  suggested  that  members  report  to 
us  instances  where  mamilacturers  unin¬ 
tentionally  misclassified  their  shipments, 
or  where  a  carrier  applied  the  incorrect 
freight  rate  on  a  number  of  similar  ship¬ 
ments.  resulting  in  freight  overcharges. 
Making  this  information  available  to 
other  members  provides  them  with  the 
opl)ortunity  of  collecting  overcharges 
from  carriers,  if  similar  overcharges 
exist  on  their  shipments.  Manufacturers’ 
names  will  be  supplie<l  upon  re(|uest.) 

We  are  indebted  to  B.  E.  Knipp, 
Traffic  Manager  of  The  Wm.  H. 
Block  Comi)any.  Indianapolis,  for 
the  following; 

1.  .A  manufacturer  in  New  A’ork 
City  is  classifying  his  shipments  as 
“cotton  rugs.”  'I'he  shipments  con¬ 
sist  of  not  only  cotton  rugs,  but 
also  chenille  mats.  These  mats 
should  be  classified  separately  as 
thev  take  a  lower  rate  than  the  cot- 


these  restricted  surveys.  Use  this 
service  whenever  you  want  to  coin- 
])are  any  phase  of  your  work  with 
that  of  other  stores. 

Consolidation  Rulo 
Found  Unlawful 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  in  I.  &  S.  Docket  No. 
M.  529,  refused  to  iK*rmit  three 
Pacific  Coast  highway  common  car¬ 
riers  to  increase  the  time  from  one 
day  to  a  maximum  of  ten  days 
during  which  shiiMiients  could  be 
held  for  consolidation.  The  jiro- 
posed  increase  was  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  shijipers  and  receivers 
to  ship  in  truckload  (|uantities  at 
lower  rates. 

In  effect,  the  Commission  held 
that  the  jiroposed  rule  would  amount 
to  iwoviding  ten  days’  free  storage. 
They  went  on  to  say  that  the  only 
free  storage  time  which  they  recog¬ 
nized  as  being  included  in  the 
freight  rate,  was  that  which  was 
jnirely  incidental,  occurring  imme¬ 
diately  before  transportation  and 
prior  to  removal  by  the  consignee 
from  the  carrier's  premises  at  de¬ 
stination. 


ton  rugs,  riie  correct  classification 
is  “cotton  bath  mats."  and  from 
New  \’'ork  City  to  Indianapolis,  the 
rate  is  $1.01^2  whereas  the  rate  on 
the  cotton  rugs  is  $1.53  per  cwt. 

2.  .Another  manufacturer  in  New 
AA)rk  City  is  describing  his  ship¬ 
ments  on  the  bill  of  lading  as  "3 
cartons  of  cotton  drajies  and  cotton 
I)iece  goods,”  and  shows  just  one 
weight.  The  carrier  is  assessing  the 
shipments  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
class  rate.  Mr.  Knipp  requested  the 
manufacturer  to  classify  the  drapes 
and  cotton  piece  goods  separately, 
showing  the  weight  of  each,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  rate  on  cotton 
piece  goods  is  96<‘  per  cwt.  and  the 
rate  on  drapes,  $1.53  per  cwt.  from 
New  York  to  Indianajiolis. 

3.  A  manufacturer  at  Fall  River, 


Interchange  of  Rate  and  Classification  Information 
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Mass.,  IS  (lescrihinp;  his  shipments 
on  tlie  hill  of  lading  as  “robes."  Mr. 
Knipi)  rociuested  the  manufacturer 
to  describe  the  shipments  more 
.^IRrifically  as’  "cotton  bathroltes” 
and  IM tinted  out  that  this  descriiniou 
will  ])enuit  a  freight  rate  of  SI. 49 
|KT  cut.  to  Indiana]M»lis,  instead  of 
the  fir^t  class  r.ate,  which  the  carrier 
is  assessing  of  $1.()5  |)er  cwt.  Mr. 
Kni])p  points  out  that  the.se  com- 
inoditv  rates  on  cotton  bathrobes 
fniin  New  luigland  territory  to 
|Hiints  in  the  mid-west,  are  contained 
in  Item  SO.  I’age  177  of  Doe's  Tariff 
\(t.  ib-I),  I.  C.  C.  367,  also  List 
Xo.  7  in  Doe's  ICxccption  Tariff 
1.  C.  ('.  365. 

4.  .\  manufacturer  in  Xew  York 
City  is  describing  his  shi])ments  on 
the  bill  of  lading  under  one  classi- 
licatinn  of  "cotton  beds])reads  and 
drapes."  Mr.  Knipp  asked  the 
inaimfacturer  to  classify  the  drapes 
separately  from  the  bedsi)reads,  as 
cotton  bed.sj)reads  take  a  freight 
rate  of  $1.0D4  ])er  cwt.  from  Xew 
York  City  to  lndiana])olis.  whereas 
dra])es  take  a  first  class  rate  of 
$1.53  ])er  cwt. 

*  *  * 

J.  I’arker  Morris.  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  of  S.  Kann  Sons  Company, 
Washington,  reports : 

1.  .\  manufacturer  in  Lowell, 
Mass,  is  describing  his  shijmients 
on  the  bill  of  lading  as  "Toy 
Blocks"  and  the  carrier  is  assessing 
a  first  class  rate.  As  these  blocks 


arc  solid  wooden  blocks,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  rcKiuested  the  manufacturer  to 
descrilK*  them  that  way,  and  then 
the  shii)ments  will  Im?  assessed  at 
a  secf)nd  class  rate  rather  than  the 
first  class  rate. 

Max  Ra])pa]M)rt.  Traffic  Manager 
of  the  Inter-State  Deiiartment  Stores, 
Inc.,  sends  this  information; 

"There  are  various  railroads 
throughout  the  country  who  have 
e.stablished  information  bureaus  that 
notify  ship])ers  and  receivers  of 
various  changes  in  freight  rates  and 
classifications. 

"( )ne  of  the-se  railroads  is  the 
Illinois  Central  System  and  they 
regularly  re])ort  to  tho.se  firms  on 
their  mailing  list  changes  in  classi¬ 
fications  and  rates,  etc.,  on  com¬ 
modities  and  merchandise  handled 
by  such  firms.” 

•Still  a  dearth  of  contributors. 
I'hese  cases  of  manufacturers  mis- 
clas.sifying  .shipments  certainly  are 
not  confined  to  a  few  stores.  .\nd 
surely  they  result  in  your  paying 
higher  freight  rates  than  neccs.sary, 
and  .surely  this  leak  should  be 
plugged. 

What  is  the  answer?  ICither  noth¬ 
ing  is  being  done  alH)ut  it  or  else 
many  of  our  meml)ers  are  detecting 
instances  of  misclassification  and 
forgetting  to  send  us  the  details. 
-Surely  the  value  of  this  .section  is 
obvious,  so  please  helj)  us  to  make 
a  success  of  it  by  contributing. 


Loss  and  Damage  Claim  Payments  by  Railroads 


Ihe  railroads  decreased  by 
12.1 'I,  their  claim  payments  for 
loss  and  damage  to  freight  .ship¬ 
ments  in  19.59  as  comi)ared  to  1938. 
Df  particular  interest,  are  the  .sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  in  claim  ])ay- 
ments  on  department  store  merchan¬ 
dise.  On  dry  goods,  clothing  and 
te.xtiles,  the  reduction  was  21.7%  ; 
on  iKiots  and  shoes.  21.9% ;  on 
crockery,  earthenware  and  china- 
ware  only  1.4%  ;  on  all  other  manu¬ 
factured  items,  10.2%  ;  on  furniture 
only  1.27c. 

Furniture  is  the  .sore  spot.  9.5% 
of  the  total  claim  i)ayments  of  the 
railroads  was  on  furniture.  Let’s 
help  the  railroads  reduce  claim  ])ay- 
ments  on  furniture  by  reiHuting  to 
the  manufacturers,  those  instances 
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You  Save  | 
I  with  a  I 

I  MONARCH  i 

1  “Super-Advanced” 


machine 


monarch 

A12  ;  A12 
24/C  ;  24/C 
BLUE  1  BLUE  ' 
SILK  ;  SILK 


l*rints  Tickets... 
Attaches  them  to 
Sheer  or  Ileavi' 
est  Merchandise. 


where  faulty  or  inade<|uate  packing 
was  the  cause  of,  or  contributed  to 
the  damage.  Some  of  our  members 
during  the  ])ast  two  years  have  real¬ 
ized  that  they  could  benefit  their 
stores  if  they  could  reduce  transit 
damages  on  incoming  merchandise, 
and  they  have  consi.stently  reixjrted 
damages  to  manufacturers  and 
l)ointed  out  wherein,  in  their  ojjin- 
ion,  the  manufacturers  could  im- 
])rove  their  packing.  In  ])revious 
issues  of  Tiik  Bullktix,  we  have 
|)ointed  out  specific  instances  of  the 
good  work  accomplished  by  the.se 
members.  Lvery  day,  copies  of 
the.se  letters  come  to  my  desk.  Here 
are  two  recent  ones: 

1.  L.  H.  Kamp.  Traffic  Manager 
of  The  H.  iX  .S.  Pogue  Company, 


$5.0Q$5.00  J 

.Mhjvc.  one  of  the  five  different  Pin- 
On  Tickets  iirinted  ami  attached  hy 
the  Super-.Vtlvanced.  Carries  uji  to 
120  characters.  Note  that  point  is 
covered  .  .  .  can’t  snag  merchandise. 

Neater  tickets  .  .  .  faster  pricing  .  .  . 
easier  inventory-  these  are  three 
reasons  why  you  need  the  Monarch 
“Super-.4dvanced”  Pin-On  Machine. 
This  Pin-On  Machine  is  so  simple 
to  operate  that  anyone  ran  learn 
to  use  it  in  a  short  time.  So  safe 
that  merchandise  is  not  soiled,  fab¬ 
rics  are  not  snaftged.  So  durable  it 
will  serve  you  for  years. 

The  Monarch  “Super-Advanced” 
price-marks  and  attaches  5  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  of  tickets  with  from  1  to 
12  lines  of  price-marking  informa¬ 
tion.  Prints  from  a  ribbon- -no  ink 
or  ink  pad  needed. 

For  free  illustrated  literature  or 
a  demonstration  of  “Super-Ad¬ 
vanced’’  savings  in  your  own  store, 
write  TOD.4Y! 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory; 

218  S.  Torrence  :rt.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coait  Branch  Factory  : 

1136  Maple  Avenue  Loa  Angelea,  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

358-3  Adelaide  Street,  W.  Toronto,  Can. 
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New- 

plan  Q<Uh(^?'' 

^^Great  guns!”  re- 
pHec^  the  Credit  Manager,"  We’re 
getting  more  applications  every 
day.  And  what  a  relief  to  be  rid  of 
lopsided  charge  accounts!  Col¬ 
lections  are  a  lot  easier  now. 
Credit  losses  are  cut  to  the  bone 
and  you’ll  be  glad  to  know  that 
even  our  bookkeeping  costs  are 
lower!” 

"That’s  fine.  Sales  are  up,  too, 
you  know!  This  Rand  McNally 
’Coupon  Cash’  plan  is  bringing 
us  a  lot  of  new  customers.” 


Retail  executives  all  over  the 
country  have  found  Rand 
McNally  Budget  Coupon  Books 
the  safe,  profitable  way  of  "sell¬ 
ing”  credit  to  their  customers. 
Their  experience  with  this  new 
plan  has  been  condensed  into  a 
brief,  factual  study  that  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  samples.  Rand 
McNally&Company,  (Dept.N-5), 
536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


RAND  McNALLY 

BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 


Cincinnati,  complained  of  rejK'ated 
damages  on  shipments  of  a  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturer  located  in  Xew 
h'ngland.  Following  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  manufacturer's  reidy : 

.  .  We  have  inaugurated  :m 
improved  system  which  we  feel 
very  sure  will  eliminate  entirely 
the  unfortunate  damages  to  our 
merchandise  which  we  know  have 
been  the  source  of  great  incon¬ 
venience  to  yon  and  your  custom¬ 
ers.  Future  shipments  will  all  go 
forward  to  you  in  these  new 
wrappings. 

“It  is  needless  to  say,  of  course, 
that  we  are  very  much  concerned 
ahont  damages  to  our  shipments, 
and  that  we  are  doing  everything 
that  we  ])ossihly  can  to  try  to 
eliminate  them  entirely.  We  have 
called  in  ixicking  engineers  to 
work  on  this  problem  for  ns,  and 
we  are  very  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  results  are  going  to 
he  as  successful  as  we  :ire  hoping 
for.  Wii  shall  he  very  much  in¬ 
terested  at  all  times  to  receive 
constructive  critici.sm  which  will 
enable  us  to  further  decrease 
jMi.ssihilities  of  damage  to  our 
shipments.” 

2.  Only  today,  I  received  several 
copies  of  letters  to.  and  rejdies  from 
manufacturers,  sent  me  by  W.  C. 
McDermott,  rraffic  Manager  of 
Woodward  S:  Lothro]).  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C..  who  has  been  very  active 
in  this  work.  He  has  many  accom¬ 
plishments  to  his  credit  in  getting 


manufacturers  to  improve  their 
packing. 

We  wish  that  more  members 
would  take  an  intetest  in  this  work 
which  would  he  so  beneficial  to  their 
stores.  Von  know  the  “pickle”  you 
get  into  when  a  special  order  for  a 
customer,  which  is  promised  for 
delivery  on  a  dt  finite  date,  arrives 
damaged.  Think  of  the  loss  of  cus¬ 
tomer  good-will. 

Current  Activities 

Apart  from  working  on  the 
Traffic  Mamuil,  we  are  endeavoring 
to  bring  ahont  a  nation-wide  reduc¬ 
tion  in  railrotid  freight  rates  on 
(luilted  cotton  mattress  jiads;  also  a 
lower  classification  rating  on  rag 
rugs;  also  a  reduction  in  railroad 
freight  rates  on  carload  and  less- 
carload  shiinnents  of  furniture  from 
the  South  to  Xew  York.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

21st  Annual  Conference 

.\s  yon  already  know,  the  Traffic 
(ifouii’s  21. St  .\nmial  Conference 
will  he  held  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago.  June  17th  to  20th.  .\s 
usual,  it  will  he  a  down-to-earth 
conference  dealing  with  cominon 
and  individual  memher  problems, 
with  the  objective  of  helping  mem¬ 
bers  do  a  better  job  and  making 
available  ideas  that  will  reduce  o])er- 
ating  expenses. 

Let’s  know  what  you  want  to  .see 
on  the  program.  .\lso,  ])lan  now  to 
attend. 


Liberalization  of  Banking  La'ws  Advocated 


T^HAT  national  banks,  wherever 
located,  should  he  ])ermitted  to 
conduct  a  .state-wide  branch-hank¬ 
ing  bu.siness.  is  sugge.sted  by  Dr. 
Frederick  .\.  Bradford,  Profes.sor  of 
Ectmomics  and  Head  of  the  Dei)art- 
ment  of  Finance  at  Lehigh  Univer¬ 
sity  in  the  latest  inihlication  of  the 
.American  Economists  Council  for 
the  Study  of  Branch  Banking, 
liberalization  of  the  Xational  Bank 
.Act  is  suggested  as  an  initial  .ste]). 
not  as  an  ultimate  ideal,  he  writes 
in  “The  Legal  Status  of  Branch 
Banking  in  the  United  .States.” 

“The  result  of  such  legislation.” 
Dr.  Bradfcjrd  .states,  “would  he  a 
hanking  system  in  which  a  few  com- 
l)aratively  large  branch  systems  as 


well  as  numbers  of  unit  banks  would 
he  in  operation  in  each  State.  We 
might  anticipate,  in  other  words,  a 
banking  .structure  in  the  majority  of 
our  .States  similar  to  that  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  which  consist  of  both  strong 
unit  banks  and  large,  e.xtensive 
branch  systems.” 

The  Council  has  published  three 
other  booklets  to  date:  “Bibliogra¬ 
phy  on  Branch  Banking”,  “Histori¬ 
cal  .Survey  of  Branch  Banking  in  the 
United  States”,  and  “.A  Colloquy  on 
Branch  Banking”,  and  three  more 
are  scheduled.  Copies  of  Council 
publications  will  he  .sent  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  Dr.  John  M.  Chapman. 
P.(3.  Bo.x  467.  Grand  Cetitral  -An- 
ne.x.  Xew  A'ork,  X.  Y. 
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